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The Condition of our Chief Towns. 
Wolverhampton. 


N quitting Birmingham, after 
S a gas-lit journey of fourteen 
miles, through a forest of 
fiery furnaces, past Smethwick 
—made famous by its manu- 
facture of the glass and iron 
for the crystal palaces,—with 
unnumbered stoppages, when 
we put down and take up 
passengers, whom we can but 
regard as salamanders in mor- 
tal guise; past Bilston, a 
region that appears to be like 
Mount Etna in a permanent 
state of eruption, we arrive 
at one of the most plain- 
spoken railway stations in the 
kingdom, that of Wolver- 
hampton. A handsome, un- 
mistakeable railway station it 
is, made of the principal pro- 
ductions of the district, glass 
and iron, with no stint of 
either, or of anything else, 
substantial and satisfactory. 
The road out of the station 
into the town is bounded by 
a handsome gateway, or four gateways in 
one, surmounted by four semi-circular heads, 
with two clock turrets above them; the tout 
ensemble forming a kind of triumphal archway, | 
in apparent anticipation of the still greater | 
importance Wolverhampton is expected by the 
railway company to attain. Immediately outside | 
this gateway, which, as we have seen, is an expres- 
sion of modern resources and foresight, is the 
old-fashioned, three-storied, many-windowed fac- 
tory of the Messrs. Chubb, whose well-known 
name is so intimately associated with the com-| 
modity for which the town is famous. We are in| 
the head-quarters of locksmiths, Wolverhampton | 
is especially engaged in smelting iron, in making | 
locks, keys, gun-locks, files, nails, screws, hinges, 
japanned wares, carpenters’ and smiths’ tools of 
every description, and the unobtrusive household 
items, fire-irons; and earth and sky, as well as) 


men and women, appear absorbed in facilitating | 


the operations. 

Wolverhampton is seated on a hill more than 
500 feet above sea level, in the very centre of 
England, and must have been pleasant to behold 
in bygone days, when Saxon masons built a monas- 
tery, and upreared the sculptured cross still 
standing, spectre-like, in the churchyard; or, in 
after times, when the market-place was a square 
of gabled houses, and the church was unscathed, 
and the corn exchange existed not. But now that 


_ the geological formation of the district has yielded 


up its wealth of coal, iron, diluvial sand, clay, 
and limestone, beauty has fled, leaving but the 
slightest tokens that she ever made it her habita- 
tion. Robed in sable, starred with fiery spangles, 
and wreathed in smoke, but little resemblance 
can be traced to the fair town called Wulfrana 
Hauton, in remembrance of King Edgar’s sister, 
the foundress of the monastery. 

Ten years ago a report was made of the state of 
Wolverhampton to the General Board of Health, 
by a superintending inspector ; and some of the 
evils he detailed have been remedied. The burial 
grounds were then filled; an infiltration from 
Grains, ditches, cesspools, and grave-yards was 
vitiating the very inadequate supply of water; in 
ancient ditches and watercourses, deposits accu- 
mulated till heavy rains acted as natural sca- 
vengers: rows of houses existed with no con- 





veniences or ash-pits at all ; open middens lay in 
closed yards ; slaughter-houses clustered in the 
centre of the town, where swine were reared upon 
the offal boiled with Swede turnips, which dif- 
fused an appetite-destroying stench, and a general 
and demoralizing overcrowding prevailed in the 
dwellings of the poor. Several of these nuisances 
have been eradicated ; but in ten years the popu- 
lation of a rising town makes a great increase; 
overlooked trifles generate into monster evils; 
and renewed vigilance is required. An extra 
20,000 persons calls for a great deal of extra 
accommodation, both in the way of houses and 
markets, as in churches and burial grounds, 

to mention what we are all beginning to 
essential to the health of a community,—a public 
park. 

That the population of this borough has made 
the rapid stride mentioned, may be best realized 
by the following figures:—In 1801, it stood at 
12,563; in 1831, 48,184; the census of 1841 
showed 68,425; in 1848, it was estimated at 
82,000. 

A residence in cottages that were small and ill- 
contrived ten years ago, must be more pernicious 
still, when a greater number of individuals have 
to be packed into them; and twenty or thirty 
additional generations of pigs must impart a still 
stronger flavour to styes that were already old 
and saturated. Again, habituated disregard does 
not perceive where reform and renovations are 
rendered needful: in the same manner that the 
residents become accustomed to the frequent 
sinkings of the earth over disused or ill-propped 
mines, and feel no alarm at them; albeit, the 
extent of these occurrences has left but few ver- 
tical chimneys in the district. 

In the centre of the market-place stands a 





| Russian cannon, mounted, and guarded with rail- 


_and that there are a drinking-fountain, and a cab- 
| stand in it,—all evidences of the effort that has 
been made to keep pace with modern progress. 
| But the limited size of the space is more in keep- 


| ings; whence, we have a long perspective down 
the principal street. To the right we see the 
church, whither we wend our way, after noting 
that the market-place is kept neat and orderly, 


| ing with the period of the one remaining gabled 
| tenement,—the sole foot-print of antiquity,—than 
with the multitudinous increase of the population 
since its boundaries were laid down. 

The church is cruciform, with a fine ancient 
| Perpendicular tower. The nave, restored in the 
| style of the panelled period of Perpendicular, is 
| decorated with top-heavy pinnacles, which have 
the leaden sky for a background,—the roofs 
being of too low a pitch to be visible. The 
chancel and north transept remain in the church- 
warden Norman style of the last half-century. The 
iron gates, fempo Queen Anne, dividing the 
churchyard from the market-place, are well worthy 
of preservation ; but they have been suffered to 
decay. They are broken and rust-eaten; which 
trifling and occasional repairs, and outlay of paint, 
would have prevented. It is impossible not to 
regret that the north transept, the chancel, these 
once handsome gates, and the general condition 
of the churchyard, were not taken into account 
during the recent expenditure. The north, east, 
and south sides of the churchyard are lined with 
trees, which form a pleasant setting to the Queen 
Anne-ish houses close by; but there is a public 
thoroughfare in the north-west portion, which has 
resolved, or, at all events, is resolving, into a play- 
ground for the boys of a large school and very 
poor quarter adjacent. The wall is in course of 
destruction ; the inscriptions on the horizontal 
slab tombs are in process of effacement; the 
ground is trodden to a quagmire—riddled with 
marble-pools ; and filth is strewed around. It is 
superfluous to say that this license should not be 
permitted. 

Leaning over the churchyard wall at this point, 
where it is partially overthrown, as described, we 


is a quarter of very poor, ill-conditioned houses, 
built on a gradual slope downwards. At the 
highest part of it, or immediately under the 
churchyard wall, is a colony of pigs: whence, 
through the foundations of these crowded tene- 
ments, must percolate the overflowing of the 
styes. This neighbourhood, so polluted, was pro- 
bably a promenade in the monkish possession of 
the district, as it is dignified with the name of 
St. Peter’s walk : and into a walk or open space it 
would be highly desirable to restore it. Portions 
are known by such curious designations as Bessy’s- 
foal, Black Boy’s-yard, and Horse-fair,—irrelevant 
contrasts to the stillness and decorum implied by 
the association with St. Peter. However, it 
matters not under what name, preventible inde- 
cency and accumulated filth should not be allowed 
to have legal settlement anywhere. Pigs and 
nuisances of every description should be compelled 
to obey the grand dictate of municipal police 
regulations and,—move on. 

Adjoining the west end of the church is the 
comparatively new corn exchange ; in its effect, 
a huge Noah’s Ark with a glass bubble on the top 
of it; in its proportions, a painful contrast to the 
sacred edifice. This shows us the great import- 
ance of a well-considered scheme in the laying 
out of public spaces, and grouping of public 
buildings. A corporation or company, about to 
lay out funds, has, in this respect, the power of 
improving or spoiling the aspect of a town; 
therefore, too much discretion cannot be used. 
In the instance before us, a monster building in a 
nondescript style of architecture, by its close con- 
tiguity, completely overwhelms the effect of the 
ancient cruciform church. The ground makes a 
sudden dip on the site; and in order to obtain a 
level access from the thoroughfare in the church- 
yard, the hall has been reared on vaults: thus, 
though the blank, featureless side facing the 
churchyard is on the ground level, the entrance 
on the opposite side is attained by a high flight 
of steps. This artificially-gained height contri- 
butes to the effect we deprecate. The building 
is surmounted by a glass ribbed dome, a feature 
that was probably expected to produce a grand 
effect in the interior, but which, from acoustic or 
thermometric disadvantages, it has been found 
necessary to neutralize. The circular opening has 
been filled in with calico,—a poor expedient,— 
which catches the drippings from the dome, and 
forms a dirty balloon-like drop from the centre of 
the ceiling. The draperies with which the walls 
are decorated, are, like the interior generally, 
offensively tawdry and dirty. A corn exchange, 
which in these days is, by turns, as much a con- 
cert-room, lecture-room, and place in which to 
hold public meetings, should be an example of 
taste and cleanliness. 

A market building flanks this edifice, elegantly 
covered in with glass and iron, and ornamented with 
acentral fountain. Here we have a praiseworthy 
attempt to meet the exigencies resulting from the 
great increase in the population, and a proper re- 
gard for the convenience of both buyers and 
sellers. Until recently, this was a large unpro- 
tected area, where the commodities and customers 
were drenched, sunburnt, or frozen, according to 
the weather. Grouping with this improvement 
is the handsome building appropriated to the 
Police-office and inspector of nuisances; and an 
extensive, good-looking school-house,—the whole 
being proof of a healthy vitality. 

Farther on, in the main street, we pass the 
building devoted to a school of art. We have 
indications, too, in distant spires, of additional 
church accommodation : both commendable efforts. 
We then come into the fashionable or villa 
quarter, where the houses are tasteful and unpre- 
tending, built of brick, and covered with the orna- 
mental tiles of the Staffordshire district. Thence 
to the cemetery, which is prettily laid out, and 
green with its goodly stock of healthy shrubs. 

The cemetery buildings, although recent erec- 
tions, appear to be disproportioned to the uses 








look into one of the plague-spots of the town. It 
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required of them. The chapels are so small that, 


after the not unusual number of twenty coffins are 
deposited in them, awaiting the last service, there 
is no room for mourners, who, consequently, have 
to stand in the grounds, unsheltered from the 
weather. The great bulk of the population being 
of a manufacturing order, are for the most part 
associated in clubs, trade-unions, and _ benefit 
societies, the members of which make it a point to 
follow any respected comrade to the grave. The 
consequent result of the inefficient accommodation 
may be guessed. The scene outside the chapels on 
a Sunday afternoon resembles a wake. 

On the day we visited the cemetery a pauper 
procession defiled, in the fast-falling rain, adown 
the road, two miles and more long from the town, 
accompanying the remains of a fellow-inmate 
of the poor-house to the grave. On arriving at 
the cemetery the uncovered coffin was deposited 
on trestles outside the chapel, where it remained, 
with the rain pelting upon it, till the service 
began. The chapels being perched on a platform 
on a hill-side, no hearse or carriage can approach 
them; consequently, mourners of all grades must 
alight at some little distance and share the chances 
of the weather. The graves in the space allotted 
for the poor are dug 30 feet deep: as the coffins 
accumulate in them, they are temporarily planked 
over; when they will hold no more they are 
covered in. Another ill consequence of a burial- 
ground being the property of a company is seen in 
the shape of a huge sand-pit, whence a traffic with 
the manufactories is kept up. This utilitarian 
proceeding, with its continuous succession of sand- 
laden carts, not only breaks up the ground, but 
disturbs the calm repose that should pervade a 
city of the dead. 

A public park, by providing a legitimate resort 
for the industria] classes in fine weather and on 
holidays, would lessen the concourses that now 
disturb the sadder visitors upon more mournful 
errands. There is at present no appearance of 
such an acquisition. 

How comes it that the dirtiest, most “ tumble- 
down,” vermin-haunted localities always shelter a 
settlement of Irish? How comes it that, go 
where you will, in large towns or small, the 
quarters of the lower Irish are but counterparts 
of old St. Giles’s ? How comes it that St. Patrick 
exerts so little beneficial influence for the poor of 
the clever, impulsive, warm-hearted children of 
the Emerald Isle? St. George seems to be 
always fighting his dragon, thrusting his spear 
over and over again into every vulnerable part, 
though it is a long time before good comes of it; but 
St. Patrick—all chivalrous and devout as he used 
to be,—appears to have given over every exertion, 
to have retired upon his miracle-earned laurels. 
Here in Wolverhampton, as everywhere else, the 
blackest shadows are cast by the Irish quarter— 
Caribhee Island. The narrow, irregular, imper- 
fectly-paved alleys and courts, with their tattered 
fringes of miserable houses, are known to the 
resident medical practitioners as fearful well- 
springs of fever. Would that St. Patrick would 
disentangle the meshes of this rotten network, and 
send order and cleanliness to its swarming popu- 
lation. Something short of a miracle would do it. 

And so, as the minute Pepys would say, to the 
railway, and on, to Stafford, 





ON THE TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF 
BRICKS,* 

My attention was first called to this subject 
about ten years since, when I was having some 
farm-buildings erected ; and, as these were several 
miles from either my residence or the office of the 
architect, I thought it would exercise a healthy 
influence over the builder if we could agree upon 
some standard of quality, or means of testing at 
any time what the bricks really were. 

Having experienced a like benefit in testing for 
the last thirty years the strength of pig-iron 
purchased for my foundry, I desired that thirty 





* By Mr. Hawkes. From a pa 
awkes. per read at the R 
lustitute of British Architects, as elsewhere ment ond 


bricks should be sent to me as an average sample 
of the kind he proposed using: I found that the 
average strength of these bricks was, as far as I 
recollect, about 1,3001bs. When the bulk of the 
bricks was delivered, from the appearance not 
being favourable, we passed a number through the 
machine, and found the average strength was but 
about 800 lbs, 

This same plan I pursue with any bricks I may 
now have to purchase ; and, although the trans- 
verse strength may not indicate all that it is 
desirable to know of the qualities of a brick ; yet, 
if it comes up to a good average strength, the 
brick is either made of good materials ; or, if of bad 
material, the burning has been very good. 

Of course, it is not expected that every brick 
will be tested ; but, as a couple of men with the 
testing-machine I use can prove at least 300 per 
hour, that number would suffice to determine the 
quality of a vast quantity. Of course I do not 
mean that it can be ascertained what is the break- 
ing point of the bricks, but what is the bearing 
power up toa certain agreed standard of strength. 

If, for instance, you wanted to test bricks at 
Boston, where the mean strength is 5,064 Ibs., it 
might be considered that 4,000 Ibs. was a fair 
test. 

If bricks had been purchased at a tested strength 
in the year 260, at Uriconium, about 3,000 lbs. 
might have been named; or, if in London, in 1860, 
I would advise the brickmaker to limit his gua- 
rantee to 360 lbs., because, unfortunately, some 
have broken at 366 lbs, 

The method I have adopted of testing bricks, 
as we do our girders and beams, has not, I think, 
been usually adopted by others, the usual test 
being that of resistance to a crushing force. 

The strength of an iron structure is calculated 
from knowing that a bar of iron, 3 feet long and 
1 inch square, will require about 750 lbs, to break 
it, and its sustaining power may be taken at about 
two-fifths of the same. Ifit be known what is 
the transverse strength of bricks; and if the 
mortar, after it is thoroughly set, may be taken of 
a like strength with the bricks (and in those ex- 
periments gf Mr. Barlow, on the transverse 
strength of brick pillars tested horizontally, the 
fracture was not through the joints, but the solid 
bricks), a calculation may be made as to the sus- 
taining power of brick beams or lintels, whether 
built as beams similar to the one tested in 1851, 
at the Great Exhibition, or whether portions of 
walls from which wood, lintels, door, or window- 
frames have been removed. 





The resistance to a crushing force, as contrasted | 


in thickness, we obtain 4,088 lbs., 2,954 lbs., and 
2,070 lbs. as the greatest mean and least 
strengths, giving an excess of strength, over the 
average of the whole, of 1,233 Ibs., 829 Ibs., and 
513 Ibs, 

Strength of Bricks under continuous Pressure, 
—The strength of bricks given in the diagram is 
the weight sustained before the last 10lbs. are 
added, such weight being added at intervals of 
half a minute or less; but it does not give what 
it is very important to know, for how long a 
brick would carry a weight without breaking. 

One of the common Boston bricks which broke 
with a weight of 920 Ibs., sustained a weight of 
690lbs. for forty-eight hours, Of course these ex- 
periments were made upon the half brick, and 
calculated out at the standard size and bearing. 

One of the bricks, from dried ground elay by 
pressure, sustained a weight of 820 bs, for forty- 
eight hours (its original strength being 898 Ibs.) : 
weights were then added up to 950 lbs,, when it 
broke. 

I have found in several instances that the half 
brick requires a greater weight to break it than 
when whole : of course, the difference in the lengths 
of the bearing is taken into account: indeed, all 
the strengths are calculated at a bearing of 
7 inches throughout. 

The Baltimore brick, which broke with 850 Ibs., 
carried 735 lbs. for ten hours and then broke. 

In comparing weight with strength, I find that 
the average weight of twenty-five bricks from 
different districts is 7°85lbs., and the strength 
usually increases with the weight. 

The Tipton blue, which weighs 10 lbs., gives a 
strength of 5,555 Ibs., 3,975 Ibs., 2,801 lbs, 

The Boston weighs 9°88 lbs., giving 6,100 Ibs., 
5,064 lbs., 4,126 ]bs.;and the Leeds weighs 9°07 lbs., 
giving 4,133 lbs., 3,198 lbs., 2,616 Ibs. ; while the 
lightest London brick, weighing 6°19 ]bs., gives 
1,496 Ibs., 998 Ibs., and 366 lbs., not allowing for 
the frog. 

The Calcutta brick, weighing 6°8lbs., gives 
2,850 lbs., 1,411 Ibs., and 713 lbs, 

The Dutch Clinker is an exception, the weight 
being only 6°56 lbs., and the strength respectively 
4,006 Ibs., 3,345 Ibs., and 2,542 Ibs. 

Amongst the experiments were mentioned 
those on nine pieces of Roman tile, from Wroxeter 
(“ Uriconium”), near Shrewsbury: they were 
fragments of the 8-inch hypocaust tiles, about 
8 inches by 3°5 inches by 1°8 inch, and gave 
4,670 lbs, for the greatest, 3,567 lbs. for the mean, 
and 2,630 lbs. for the least strength. 

The tile, 4 inches by 2°6 inches by 1 inch, used 


with the hydraulic press, in which it is said that | in the herring-bone pavements, carried 3,742 lbs., 
bricks will resist from 30 to 100 tons, tells you | caleulated at the standard size. 

that which you hardly ever want to know; for it | The colour of these tiles is light red, and they 
would require a wall upwards of 2,000 feet high, | are very sound in the fracture. Nearly all of 
before you got a pressure of 30 tons on the sur- | them had the circular score marks, so common on 
face of a brick; but it might be useful to know | Roman work. Some of them had the appearace 
that, if in a 9-inch wall you have 40 inches indepth | of having been made of two “sheets” of clay, 
over an opening 90 inches wide, you might dis- | folded one over the other as if the clay had been 
tribute a weight of 13 tons over the same, if the | prepared in laminw, of about three-fourths or 
bricks be of moderate strength, and the mortar as! seven-eighths of an inch thick; the coating of 
strong as the bricks. | sand sticking to the separate laminw being some- 


I think that a comparison of the transverse | 
strength of bricks may be made with much more 
certainty than their power to resist a crushing | 
force. 

That proving machine is best which subjects all 
that it tests to similar conditions,—to similar | 
punishment. 

If it chanced that the upper and lower surface | 
of bricks were as true as the two planed surfaces | 
of the hydraulic press crushing plates, then a fair 
comparison would be made; but when, perhaps, | 
bricks have a concave lower face and concave 

upper one, the first effect of the hydraulic machine | 
is to break the brick transversely into several | 
pieces before the crushing begins. 

Again, it is a more tedious operation, and re- | 
quires rather a costly machine, and it would be | 
almost impossible to fix upon any test strength by 
which bricks should be proved up to a limit, say 
two-thirds of that which would crush them ; for, 
if the good bricks were not quite true, they would 
most assuredly break, while a very inferior quality 
as to strength, but having two flat surfaces, would 
sustain the pressure. 

It will be observed, in comparing the strength 
of the thin bricks and tiles (say all those whose 
thickness does not exceed 2} inches) with the 
strength of the thicker bricks, that the former 
much exceeds the latter; for instance, in the 
thirty-five kinds of bricks, the average of the 
strongest is 2,855 1bs., the average of the mean 
strength 2,125 Ibs., and that of the least strength 
is 1,557 lbs., the thickness varying from 3°25 in. 
to 1°7 in.; while, from the nine thinner descrip- 








tions of bricks, none of them exceeding 2°25 in. 





times perceptible in the fracture. 
Mr. Roach Smith is of opinion that the Roman 
tiles were burned with wood, but neither he nor 


| Dr. Collingwood Bruce has ever met with a 


Roman brickkiln. 

Mr. Smith writes me, “that in all the modern 
and Mediwval examples I have been able to 
examine, sand predominates: the Romans worked 
pure clay (or such that was best adapted for the 
purpose). This would partly explain the superior 
character and greater durability of ancient bricks.” 

They were made to last for ever: the modern 
are made to sell. 

I might notice that the tiles in the hypocausts - 
at Wroxeter are set in clay, as recommended by 
Vitruvius, clay being less acted upon by fire than 
mortar. 

Chimney.—The furnace chimney is one we have 
had working for a long time. In the interior is 
a fire-brick lining, 2 feet 7 inches in diameter 
inside, and 9 inches thick. As this is built quite 
independent of the exterior casing of red briek, 
a space being left between the two of half an 
inch, the interior fire-brick lining is at liberty to 
expand without raising the red brick which sur- 
rounds it. Within about 3 feet of the top of the 
fire-brick chimney or lining is attached a wrought- 
iron bar, from the end of which is suspended a 
wire of about a quarter of an inch diameter, 
which is attached to an index placed about 36 feet 
below. The index I use is a light one, about 
30 inches long, working upon a centre at one end, 
and having the lifting wire attached to it at a 
distance of 3 inches from that centre, giving a 
multiplying power of 10 to 1; so that, when the 
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wire is raised by the expansion of the chimney 
only one-tenth of an inch, the index at its point 
shows a space of one inch. 

With this I give the results of six experiments, 
showing an elongation of 1°425, or nearly an inch 
and a half, 

I am aware of the great heat of a furnace 
chimney for melting iron, compared to the heat 
which is ever obtained in house flues; but, since 
the introduction of hot-air cockles and hot-water 
furnaces (particularly the high-pressure), the heat 
of these flues is increased five-fold compared with 
flues from open fire-places: indeed, I suspect an 
iron bar might be heated to redness in some of 
these furnace flues.* 





GRIMSBY TOWN HALL BUILDINGS, AND 
CORPORATION SCHOOLS, COMPETITION. 


THE corporation of this rising seaport, which 
has quadrupled its population during the last 
few years, finding their old buildings unequal to 
their present requirements, advertised for designs, 
and have received nine sets of drawings, which 
are now exhibited to the public in the Town Hall. 

The proposed cost, as fixed by the conditions, is 
4,500/.; a sum which, looking to the large amount 
of accommodation required, would perhaps sug- 
gest a more economical application of material 
than has been generally adopted by the authors 
of these designs. 

A trustworthy correspondent gives us the fol- 
lowing particulars :-— 

Messrs. Allom & Clayton send a rather massive | 
Italian Gothic design, to be executed in red and 
white brick, with stone dressings. There is a/ 





carried upon corbels. This is the best part of the 
design. The estimate, which does not include 
coloured decorations nor upper stages of tower, 
is 4,730/.; but, by “modifying ” the ornamenta- 
tion, this may be reduced to 4,500/. 

“G.” exhibits two designs: the first is Italian 
Pointed, in red brick, with stone dressings and 
bands, and Purbeck or Devonshire marble pillars 
to the windows. Two dozen excited electors or 
“runners,” in furious combat, are being vainly 
addressed from the top of the entrance portico. 
No. 2 is a wildly-ornamental Decorated Gothic 
design, having a massive angle tower with but- 
tressed pinnacles, which carry full-sized statues of 
justice, &c. As much ornament as can possibly be 
placed upon a given number of square inches is 
carefully drawn on this design. The authors 
state that this would probably cost a little more 
than No. 1, which is estimated at 4,500/., and 
hopes are held out that one of them may be in- 
duced to personally superintend the building. 

“Stability” is a Gothic design in red brick, 
with black and other dressings. There is much 
expensive construction, with little novelty, and 
the decorations are not very well applied. 

Messrs. Rogers & Marsden send a design of 
ordinary Italian character, to be executed chiefly 
in red brick. Beyond a small amount of free 
ornamental treatment about the portico, little is 
attempted; and the authors have probably felt 
bound down by the fixed estimate, as they urge 
economy in the carrying out of this comparatively 
plain design. 

“In God I trust.”—A very peculiar production 


| of the Gothic class, without any kind of propor- 


tion or arrangement of parts. The hall is entirely 


deep stone cornice with carved corbels, and an | surrounded by the various offices, is covered by a 
open parapet: the chimneys and roof are con- | flat," with louvred ventilators along the centre, 
cealed. The cells are separated by a yard from|and is lighted by short wide pointed windows. 


police-office and residence, 

The schools are to be according to the require- | 
ments of the Committee of Council on Education, | 
and consist of two school-rooms, with porches, but | 
without class-rooms. | 

“Credens.”—In this design the town-hall | 
is a rich and ornamental Italian composition, | 
well drawn and coloured. It is to be executed | 
in red and white brick, with “a small quan- 
tity of stone for dressings.” This latter item | 
includes the entablatures to ground and first | 
floors, running round three sides of the building, 
and 5 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 6 inches high 
respectively ; the latter having a carved modillion 
cornice. Also, a massive group of emblematical 
figure-sculpture over centre of front, eight stone 
columns and pilasters to entrance portico, and 
twenty-eight which have carved capitals between 
the pedimented hall-windows on the first-floor. The 
ground-floor is of red and white brick, in alternate 
bands, with circular-headed windows, having pro- 


jecting voussoirs and heads upon the keystones. | 


The interior view of the hall shows a coved and 
panelled ceiling, with centre flowers in all the 
larger compartments. 

These buildings are designed in a bold and un- 
sparing manner: the schools are of plain Gothic 
character. The author “has no hesitation” in 
saying that his design can be carried out for the 
stipulated sum. 

Mr. J. A. Davies has an Italian Gothic design, 
chiefly in red and white brick. Much use is made 
of columns, and caps are put to piers between 
windows. There are open-work parapets and cor- 
belled cornices, and a tower at one end. On the 
whole, this seems to have been carefully designed. 
The estimates are not mentioned; and, as in the 
case of most of the other designs, may not have 
been taken very closely into consideration.’ 

Messrs. Bellamy, Hardy, & Giles send an Italian 
design in red and white brick, The ground-story 
is rusticated, and has wide square-headed win- 
dows. The hall, on first floor, has circular-headed 
windows, and a deeply-panelled, coved, and elabo- 
rately ornamented ceiling. The chief perspective 
view differs from the other drawings in having a 
clock tower over the projecting entrance-portico. 
They may not intend to include this in their 
estimate of 4,5002.; but the description affords 
no information on this head. 

These drawings were received on the 10th in- 
stant, the latest day fixed by the council being the 
29th of December, and doubts have been expressed 
as to the propriety of their being received. 

Mr. Thos. W. Horn has an Italian design con- 
structed of red brick, with a large quantity of 
Portland cement dressings. There is a large 
tower at one angle. The interior of the hall has 
richly-coloured decorations, with much moulded 
ornament in the ceiling, and wall-posts and braces 





The design is probably of an experimental cha- 
racter. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
A PRACTICAL NIGHT. 

THE ordinary meeting was held on Monday last, 
at the house in Conduit-street. 

Mr. G. Godwin, V.P., presided. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis (hon. secretary) read a list of 
donations presented to the library. 

The Chairman said, that on the part of the 
council he had to announce that the discussion 
suggested by Mr. Tite, M.P., on the various pro- 
cesses for the preservation of stone, would be 
taken on Monday next (the 28th inst.), when 
Mr. Tite proposed to give a description of them ; 
and gentlemen concerned in the inventions would 
be invited to attend and take part in the discussion. 
He could not say that individually he expected any 
great results to accrue; but it was desirable the 
Institute should know from time to time what was 
going on in reference to the matter. With regard 
to the late special meeting to take into consider- 
ation the question of educational examinations, it 
was the desire of the council that a correct report 
of what passed should be made for the professional 
papers by the shorthand writer of the Institute ; 


| but as yet they had been unable to obtain it; and 


that evening a letter had been received from the 


gentleman in question, stating that he was suffering | 


from a severe nervous attack. The council desired 
this to be known, as they did not wish to have it 
supposed that they wanted to keep the discussion 
secret. There was another subject to which he 
was desirous to refer, namely, the inquiries 
which had been made from time to time with | 


|reference to the committees nominated by the | 


council. These committees (three in number) 
were not new creations, as they had been ap- 
pointed long ago. It was necessary, however, as 
time elapsed and the circumstances and engage- 
ments of individuals underwent a change, to 
make some nominal alterations. The object of the 
“ Professional Practice ” committee was to investi- 
gate and decide upon doubtful cases of professional 
charges, and to draw up rules and arrange pre- 
cedents that might be consulted from time to 
time. The committee had now under consider- 
ation several cases sent to them; and, within 
the last few days, questions of the kind had 
been submitted to them from Canada. The 
committee was composed, as the meeting was 
no doubt aware, of gentlemen of considerable 
professional experience ; and, as their time was 
much occupied with their engagements, they were 
unable to meet very often. It was not, therefore, 
desirable to submit subjects of a trifling nature ; 
but, where matters of real importance were sub- 
mitted, they would take them into consideration. 





* To be continued, 


The committee were also taking steps to frame 


what might be called a code of rules to meet diffi- 
cult questions, and which might be referred to 
without consulting them, or without a formal 
application. The “ Library Committee” were at 
present actively engaged in considering what 
cooks were required for the library; and it was 
their intention to furnish a report on the sub- 
ject. He hoped that the list of books wanted 
would be printed, as instances would oceur in 
which members would be glad to supply deficien- 
cies. Should these not be sufficient, it would 
become the duty of the Council to consider whe- 
ther they should not be purchased by a money 
grant or otherwise. While upon this subject he 
might say, that a wish had been expressed that 
the library should be open every night instead of 
on certain evenings in the week only. Experience 
showed that where people had to inquire whether 
any particular place was open to-night or to- 
morrow night, it generally turned out that they 
did not go at all. If, however, it was widely 
known among the profession that their library 
| would be open every evening, and if some light 
refreshment, such as tea and coffee, could be sup- 
| plied to members at their own charge, the rooms 
| of the Institute might become a pleasant and pro- 
| fitable rendezvous, and lead members to take 
| greater interest in the society. The third com- 
mittee nominated by the Institute was that “On 
Construction and Materials.” This committee re- 
quired great care in their working, so as not to 
commit the Institute to new and untried processes. 
The Times and other authorities were sometimes 
apt to blame architects for not adopting novelties, 
' which, however, if they were to use them without 
due caution and full consideration, they would be 
the very first to assail, and would allege that archi- 
tects were too fond of introducing crudeor imperfect 
innovations. The committee on construction and 
materials would be very glad to receive any really 
good suggestions, or to consider any new mate- 
rials or appliances that might be brought under 
their notice. Before concluding he ‘might also 
be permitted to mention, that, through the 
kindness of Mr. Ferrey, an opportunity would 
be afforded to gentlemen connected with the 
profession to inspect some extremely interesting 
remains of a Doric temple lately discovered in 
Thebes by Lord Dufferin. These remains were 
now at the house of the noble lord at Highgate 
(Dufferin Lodge), and were described by Lord 
Dufferin as belonging to one of the most curious 
and ancient of the temples of Thebes. Among 
the objects brought to England was a wooden 
table, which had the name of one of the kings of 
the old empire incised upon it. With regard to 
the papers announced in the circular to be read 
that evening by Mr. William Hawkes, he regretted 
to say that that gentleman was too ill to be pre- 
sent. He had, however, sent his papers to their 
indefatigable secretary, Mr. Lewis, who would 
read them. Mr. Lewis had also obtained other 
matters for their consideration. Mr. Penrose, their 
honorary secretary for foreign correspondence, 
would, no doubt, have undertaken a portion of the 
labour; but, as that gentleman was engaged with 
|the preparatious for the oratorio at St. Paul’s 
| Cathedral, they were unfortunately deprived of 
| his services,—a circumstance which increased the 
| measure of their obligation to Mr. Lewis. 
| Mr. Lewis said that, with regard to the relics 
|of the Theban temple sent home by Lord Duf- 
| ferin, the table referred to by the Chairman was 
|3 feet 6 inches in length, and that the top and 
| legs were elaborately ornamented in sunk work, 
|similar in manner to that in which the ancient 
Egyptians carved upon granite. 

Mr. Lewis then read the substance of two 
|papers by Mr. Hawkes, “On the Transverse 
| Strength of Bricks,” and “On the Expansion of 
| Brickwork in a Furnace Chimney ;” part of which 
will be found elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Lewis called attention to some specimens of 
mosaics from Murano and Palermo, which Mr. 
Penrose proposed to apply to the pendentives of 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral; also to some 
specimens of paper with a pressed pattern (resem- 
bling leather work), by Messrs. Scott, Cuthbert- 
son, & Co., of Chelsea, which was hung like ordi- 
nary paper, and then received two coats of size and 
two coats of paint; and to some patent bitumenized 
pipes for the conveyance of water, gas, and drain- 
age, and which were intended to be substituted 
for those of cast-iron. They were made of layers 
of coarse paper, and had been successfully intro- 
duced in France, Spain, and Italy. He likewise 
brought under notice specimens of a new material 
resembling marble, by Mr. E. J. Bridell, and 
which admitted of elaborate mouldings and orna- 
mental forms, The material was manufactyred 
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to resemble coloured marbles, as well as granite, 
porphyry, and other substances. The veins 
and colours were not superficial, but were 
embodied in the substance. The polish on its 
surface was represented to be not affected by 
time or climate, and the material itself was as 
strong and durable as real marble. Slabs in imi- 
tation of marble, but of much less weight than 
either marble or slate, were manufactured, from 
three-quarters of an inch to one inch thick, or of 
any size, shape, or thickness, which might be re- 
quired for lining the walls of halls, staircases, 


case in which bricks had been actually crushed by 


reason of the superincumbent weight. The only 
case of crushed brickwork which had ever come 
within his own experience, was in a building 
erected about 250 years ago, on swampy ground, 
and on short piles, and planking apparently used 
in order to bring the surface to an even line. 
The piles were made of different sorts of wood, 
and the mortar was extremely good; but, in con- 
sequence of the metropolitan drainage, the water 
was drained off from the piles, and the air was 
admitted: the piles then rotted. The building 


Mr. Smith that lime was lime all the world 
over; for he fancied that chalk lime, Dorking 
lime, and lias lime, for example, were, in practice, 
quite different things. With regard to the Dorking 
lias, it was as much superior to ordinary chalk 
lime for brickwork as any one thing could be to 
another. He was aware of the experiments on the 
strength of bricks that had been referred to by 
Mr. Dines, but on the same occasions some bricks 
had yielded to 2} tons. He believed cases of 
crushing to be more frequent than Mr. Barry 
appeared to think. His own impression was, that 
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was, however, well bonded; and, although it 
“settled,” there was no trace of it, so gradual, 
ficial foot. solid, and homogeneous was the subsidence of the 
The Chairman then suggested that the discus-| whole structure. On an inspection of the bricks, 
sion should be first confined to the subject of however, they were found to be permeated by 
bricks. | eracks in all directions. Some years ago an ex- 
Mr. Jennings observed that there were some periment had been made at the New Houses of 
points incidental to the manufacture of bricks not | Parliament to try the strength of bricks by stick- 
referred to in Mr. Hawkes’s paper, but which it | ing them against a wall, and adding others until 
was desirable not to overlook. Some English | the projecting arm broke. He did not exactly 
bricks, for instance, did not answer because they | remember what the result was, but this he did 
absorbed moisture, causing expansion and contrac- remember, that in pure cement the joint broke 
tion, which did serious mischief to the building. | sooner than in cases where sand, clean and well 
He had seen some instances of the kind in the wrought, was introduced. 
neighbourhood of Rugby. Then, with regard to) Mr. Dines said that he had made a great variety 
hollow bricks, the French brick exhibited that of experiments with bricks, but he generally 
evening was capable of sustaining a considerable found that where defects existed in buildings they 
weight; and he believed that the reason was to be were to be traced rather to the mortar used than 
traced to the improved burning which they re- | to the bricks. The perforated brick was, no doubt, 
ceived in the kiln. By that means the perforated of great strength: he had himself put 83 tons on 
became stronger than the solid brick, although | a brick and could not crush it ; but, as the machine 
the former was the lighter of the two. Another could not go further, he could not test its endurance 
question not touched upon in the paper was the further. If sand was not used in the construction 
importance of having some acquaintance with | of bricks, especially in those formed of London 
materials, so that when they visited a brickyard | clay, they would shrink very much. As to expan- 
they might be able to judge of what article the | sion, the chimney at Thames Bank showed § of an 
clay was likely to produce. The quantity and inch of expansion in 90 feet, which proved that 
quality of the clay, as a matter of course, af- | bricks expanded and contracted. He did not refer 
fected materially the quality of the brick. In| to settlements caused by foundations or woodwork, 
London bricks it was usual to mix up a consi- | for they were common to almost all buildings, but 
derable quantity of “ breeze,’ with the brick | to the expansion of the bricks themselves. With 
itself. The question of their expansion under heat | reference to glass, he had tried experiments with 
was also one of great importance. He would be | the ordinary glass in use; and the conclusion to 
glad to know what description of brick would | which he arrived was that there was not very 
expand least when subjected to heat, and also | much difference in any glass, so far as the resistance 
what would be the expansion by anthracite coal. | to a blow was concerned. A good deal had been 
Mr. Lewis said that, in his experience, he had | said about mortar not sticking to bricks. He was 
repeatedly seen work pulled down which was of opinion that bricks ought to be soaked in water 
formed of hollow bricks, in consequence of the ex- | before being used ; for experience showed that the 
treme hardness of the brick not allowing it to} mortar would not adhere to the dry brick. 
adhere to the mortar. The perforated brick would,, Mr. C. H. Smith said it was difficult to speak 
no doubt, bear great pressure, but if it did not of bricks without mortar, for one was of no use 
make good work, what was the use of it ? | without the other. He attributed the fact of the 
Mr. Rickman said he had witnessed some of the | mortar not sticking to perforated bricks to the 
experiments mentioned by Mr. Hawkes. There circumstance that no brick would stick to mortar 
was one point in reference to the subject some- unless it were coated with sand. The sand generally 
what singular, and that was that, although used in brickmaking was not used as an improver, 
“breeze ” was largely used in the manufacture of | but in order to make the mortar adhere to the brick. 


bath-rooms, &c. The slabs three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness were from 2s. to 3s. per super- 





| 
| 


a large proportion of the bricks used in the 
suburbs of London were perfectly disgraceful. He 
saw no reason why the use of place bricks should 
be permitted at all: a place brick meant a bad 
brick. All bricks ought to be properly burned, and 
all should be capable of bearing a proper amount of 
pressure. He hoped that the paper read that 
evening would have the effect of calling the atten- 
tion of brick-makers to the subject, and induce 
them to improve, amongst other things, brick- 
making machines, which were not yet what they 
should be. The high price of bricks at the present 
moment was an extraordinary fact ; for, when they 
| were trying to get the duty off, he went, with 
| others, as a deputation, to the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, and they assured the right hon. 
| gentleman that, if they could but get the duty 
| off, the price of good bricks would come down 
| to 16s. per 1,000; but the duty had been taken 
| off, and now good stocks were much more expen- 

sive than when the duty was on. With regard to 
| the absorbency of bricks, and the non-cohesion of 
‘mortar, it was, he thought, discreditable to us to 
_ build a house the walls of which would contain, after 
‘every shower, gallons of water. It was destructive 
to health, more especially in the case of labourers’ 
‘dwellings in the country, and in the dweilings of 
|the poor. It was discreditable to the science of 
| the day that some means were not taken to make 
| bricks non-absorbent, and yet adhesive. If well 
wetted he believed there were few bricks that 
| would not adhere. The remark of Mr. Smith with 
regard to sand was no doubt correct. 

Mr. Smith said, in explanation, that blue lias 
lime was more than lime, because it had clay and 
iron in its composition. If the clay and iron were 
taken out of it, the residue would be lime, just 
like chalk lime. The Dorking lime was also 
strongly impregnated with iron and clay. Chalk 
lime was often not properly burnt. 

Mr. Brandon, referrivg to the absorption of 
bricks, said he knew an instance in which a drift 
of snow had lodged in the inside of a wall 90 feet 
long by 3 feet or 4 feet high. The snow nearly 
covered the wall at one side; the other (next the 
road), being free; and the absorption of the bricks 
was such that it upset the wall. On examination 
it was ascertained that the foundations were per- 





the London brick, yet the number of bricks now | It had long been a question among builders, archi- | fectly good. The wall had since been rebuilt. 


made from a cubic yard of clay was no more than tects, and chemists, as to the part which sand | 


that made at the period of the Great Fireof London, | played in the manufacture of mortar ; and, for his 


Mr. Baker said he wished to support the view 
taken by Mr. Smith; and observed that the con- 





more than two centuriesago. The abolition of the part, he never yet had been able to get a satisfac- 
duty made a considerable difference in the size of tory answer. Some years ago he made an experi- | 
the bricks. In the neighbourhood of Birming- | ment with a microscope, and he fancied that there | 
ham, prior to the abolition of the duty, the brick | was an interpenetration of the sand by the lime. | 
was seldom up to 3 inches in thickness, but it | With a view of inquiring further into the matter, | 
was now 3{ inches, and there were 13} inches he made another experiment eighteen years ago, on | 
to the four courses. He should be glad to /a piece of flint similar to that ordinarily used for the | 
know why it was that the filter sort of facing repair of country roads, it having a polished sur- 
bricks threw out a green mould if they were | face, Having made mortar of good lime, and having 
not carefully protected from the weather before | covered the polished surface of the flint half over 
being used. He supposed there was something in with the mortar or lime, and having placed it 
the constitution of the brick which maintained the | under a shade, subject to the influence of the 
water. Then again with blue bricks: they ad- summer heat and winter cold, but not to the’ 
mitted the moisture to such an extent that, if an action of water; after the lapse of eleven years he | 
external wall were built with them, it would be took the flint to a meeting of the Royal Institu- 
next to impossible to keep it dry unless it were tion, and submitted it to Professor Faraday and 
made hollow. Mr. Barlow. A portion of the lime was then) 

Mr. Barry said that the blue bricks in the scraped off; and, although he was prepared to see 
North were very good, but that they had the the polished surface all gone, and a honeycomb 
defect of non-absorption, which prevented the | surface substituted, he was much disappointed ; be- 
mortar from adhering. He believed that the | cause the polished surface proved to be as polished 
damp which Mr. Rickman complained of came |as ever. He had a piece of the flint at the pre- 





through the joints, from the non-adhesion of the |sent moment; and it would be impossible to. 


mortar to the brick. The information conveyed | detect where the lime had been and where it had | 
in Mr. Hawkes’s paper as to the transverse strength | not. He might be asked why the lime had 
of bricks was very useful, but it failed to be of | attached at all? but the answer was, that, if good 
great practical utility, for it should be remem- | lime were put between the substances, they would 
bered that walls were not made of bricks alone, | adhere by simple cohesion ; but, in the case of the 
but of mortar or cement also. The abstract’ flint, the lime had not made any sensible impres- 
strength of the brick itself was therefore an sion whatever on the surface. He therefore con- 
illusory standard by which to estimate the strength | tended, that, unless a coating of sand were put on 
of a wall. The resisting power of a brick to the | the brick there would be no real cohesion between 
machine might be easily ascertained, but a similar that and the mortar. He had made, at various 
test could not be applied to the wall, the strength | times, a variety of experiments with lime, and he 
of which would be in proportion to the cement or | was of opinion that lime was lime all the world 
mortar used in its construction. With respect to| over: whether it was chalk lime or stone lime, it 
bricks being actually crushed in a wall, he doubted | was all the same, : 


tractor engaged on the large sewer at the Serpen- 
tine had burnt up the clay which he raised, and 
had worked it up with the mortar, making 
thereby a mortar of great strength. With regard 
to the crushing power of bricks, an accident had 
occurred at Victoria-street, Westminster, caused 
by a pier not being strong enough to bear the 
superincumbent weight. 

The Chairman observed, with reference to the 
bitumenized pipes (specimens of which were exhi- 
bited in the room), that some experiments had 
been made with them at the new Palace at West- 
minster. He also reminded the meeting that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the debate on the 
paper duties last session, had referred to the many 
uses to which paper might be applied, remarking 
that everything might be constructed of it, from 
houses downwards. 

Mr. Woodthorpe inquired what would be the 
effect of heat on the pipes. 

Mr. Alexander Young (managing director of the 
Patent Bitumenized Water, Gas, and Drainage 
Pipe Company) said that the pipes had been tested 
in Paris at a heat of 120 degrees, and had stood 
it very well. The pipes in the room had been 
washed in water at 90 degrees of heat, and it 
seemed to have no effect whatever upon them. 

Mr. Jennings inquired whether the cost would 
not be a great objection to their general use. The 
papier-maché trays, for instance, were very expen- 
sive, but hot water did not appear to injure them. 

Mr. Young said that the company with which 
he was connected would be very happy to supply 
them at 25 per cent. less than the price of iron. 

Mr. Bridell gave some information as to the 
“Patent Marble,” to which we may refer on 
another occasion. 





whether any gentleman in the room knew of a| The Chairman said he could not agree with 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
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Mr. Barry, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Hawkes and to Mr. Lewis, for the pains they had 
taken to bring together so many objects of prac- 
tical utility. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
Fellowsof the Institute: —Mr. John George Knight, 
of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Mr. Robert 
Lacon Sibley, Associate, of Great Ormond-street ; 
Mr. Francis Edwards, Associate, of Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

The Chairman announced that the next ordinary 
meeting of the Institute would be held on Monday, 
4th of July, when a paper by Professor Donaldson, 
on “Stamped Leather,” would be read. 

The meeting on Monday next will be open to 
all who hold cards of invitation, as usual. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 


should be thoroughly inquired into, in order to 
learn the extent, to trace the causes of so much 
poverty in so rich a city, and to discover some 
means of remedy. There is danger to the 
State in the increase of large masses of neglected 
poor. 

We have at various times explored some of 
those most forlorn refuges for the destitute the 
‘casual wards” of the metropolitan workhouses, 
and certainly never saw anything more disgraceful 
to a great and civilized city than the condition of 
most of them. A few years since, in some of 
these dens, not even a low wooden partition was 
provided to separate one unfortunate lodger from 
another. It must be stated that in these places 
the sexes were separated; but in other respects 
nothing could be worse than the arrangement of 
the accommodation provided by many parishes 
for the destitute poor. We have in our mind 


a work was to provide homes for the very poorest 
of the industrious classes, it was considered desirable 
to fix the rents at arate low enough to ensure the 
dwellings being taken by these classes, and yet suffi- 
ciently high to yield a net return of about 3 per 
cent. upon the cost. It is right that this should be 
generally known. Experience proves that if a 
better class of tenant had been admissible, a much 
higher per-centage than this could have been 
obtained. The tenements which consist of three 
rooms each realize five and four shillings per 
week, according to their size: those of two rooms 
realize three shillings and sixpence per week ; and 
those of one room (occupied by widows and per- 
sons without children), realize half-a-crown or two 
shillings per week according to their size. With 
these rents a net return of 3 per cent. is ob- 
tained. 

| The buildings are always full: there are more 








LECTURES. fearful pictures of men, women, and children| applicants for residence than can be accommo- 

Tur second lecture of the series was delivered | lying at the workhouse doors at midnight, in in-|dated. The tenants are most orderly in their 
on Weduesday evening last, by Mr. S.C. Hall, clement weather ; when, having passed this human | conduct, and regular in their payments ; and the 
who took for his subject, as announced, the various | barrier, and by the help of the “ bull’s-eye” of the | general result of this good work, so far as it has 
modes of engraving,—line, aquatint, mezzotint, | night watchman, wehave with difficulty gotthrough | proceeded, may be regarded as highly satisfactory. 
stipple, and wood-engraving,—and explained their | the sleeping bodies of destitute persons who occa- | Other buildings of the same description are in 
character and differences. The mode of printing | Pied the whole of the long passage, the heads and | course of erection: when the whole are com- 
was also explained, the whole being practically | shoulders raised against one wall, and the knees| pleted, they will accommodate at least 175 


illustrated with the graver, the plate, and the) 
press. Mr. Hall dwelt emphatically, as may be | 
supposed, on the value of the engraver’s art, and | 
referred with strong commendation to the small 


| suffocate a stranger, and prevent him from seeing | 


and feet pressed against the other. On opening | families. 
the door leading to some of these dormitories, | 
the poisonous atmosphere was almost sufficient to | 





BIRMINGHAM DIRT DEFENDED. 


engravings which were produced some years ago | the close pack of human beings who were col-| 


THE truth of our recent observations on this 


for the “Annuals.” The lecture was at once in- | lected there : not even straw was provided. Until} important town of course was questioned. Aris’s 











structive and eloquent. 

On the motion of Mr. Godwin, who dwelt on | 
the lecturer’s long labours in cognate fields, a/| 
warm vote of thanks to him was passed. 

The next lecture will be given by Mr. John | 
Bell, and will have for its subject “The Four | 
Sisters ; or, Some Notes on the Relationship of the 
Fine Arts.” 
} 
THE PRESENT DISTRESS: THE 


“CASUAL POOR.” | 





the light of the watchman was thrown into the 
place it was in total darkness: some of the men 
were quite naked, having made 2 pillow of their 
ragged clothes. Few who have not seen these 
places would believe that such things could be 
in our own day in this Christian land; and yet 
these poor persons were thankful for the shameful 
shelter, and perhaps thought with pity of those 
who were lying at the workhouse-gate. 

We will not distress our readers by further 
picturing the appearance of some of these casual 
wards, in which human beings are huddled toge- 


Gazette becomes the champion of the existing 
state of the roads and sewerage of Birmingham ; 
and, in that capacity, represents it to be an “im- 
pertinence” to make any remark upon their con- 
dition ; though he subsequently “perfectly agrees 
with the Builder” on some points, and “ entirely 
coincides ” with us on others. 

Our estimable contemporary commences with a 
gentle sneer at the Editor of the Builder :— 
“The gentleman in question,” he says, after a 
quiet laugh at him, “ is ¢he sanitary reformer par 
excellence ; and he takes care not to hide his light 





THE accounts which appear on every hand of | ther in the most disgraceful manner. The story | under a bushel.” We are not offended ;—rather 


sad distress in the metropolis are a fearful verifi- | 


has been already told. Some improvement has 


| pleased than otherwise; and hope our little light, 


cation of the wide extent of poverty, always exist- | been lately made, and we hope that more will be | such as it is, may ultimately reach our friend of 


ing, which, in a measure, is usually hidden from | speedily effected. 
King Frost, however, has | know. 


the general view. 


It is a difficult question, we 
We have no wish to make pauperism 


pinched and forced the starving thousands from | pleasant ; but men and women must not perish 


the back slums and neglected places, to which it 


has been our duty at times to direct attention. | 

At the Guildhall, on one day, not less than | 
1,000 persons rushed to the magistrate for | 
relicf. A large portion of those were aged per- 
sons; there were also labouring men, of strong | 
frames, who had hunger written on their faces. | 
We chanced to see this large and melancholy group, | 
and can speak of its sorrow-giving aspect. Of) 
those who received small sums, more than half 
were over sixty years of age. 


of cold and hunger. 





THE DWELLINGS ERECTED BY MISS 


| BURDETT COUTTS IN BETHNAL GREEN, 


Tue buildings which have been erected under 
the superintendence of Mr. H. A. Darbishire, 
architect, stand upon a freehold site bounded by 
Charles-street and Crabtree-row, on the south-east 
side of Hackney-road. They are undertaken for 


ithe Gazette. The light is not burning for our 
|own pleasure, we can assure him with an earnest 
sincerity : let him take it from us and carry it on, 
instead of trying to put it out. 

The writer in the Gazetie shows some bravery 
when he denies the truth of our assertion as to the 
| condition of the streets; but can only meet it with 
| the remark that the streets of London are much 
worse. If it were correct, this would be no reply ; 
but it is ridiculously untrue. Dozens of letters 
during the recent agitation for the Improvement 
Bill drew attention to the miserable state of the 
streets; and only last week the Birmingham 





Yoing to the home| the purpose of providing comfortable dwellings | Journal writes, in an article on their “Own 


. * ‘ | “er . . es . “= 
of one of these, a woman of upwards of seventy | for the poorest of the industrious classes in their | Poor,”—‘ Recent events have shown that Bir- 


years of age, it was found she had no sleeping- 
place except a small closet under a flight of stairs. 





neighbourhood, at rents suited to their means. 
They contain dwellings of one, two, and three 


| mingham men would almost prefer a local insur- 
rection to any attempt to purify their town, and 
| i 


There was a miserable bed, and the water had | rooms, furnished with cooking apparatus, cup-| relieve it of the seas of liquid mud which they 
found its way through the roof. This woman had an | boards, &c. Lavatories and baths are provided on | have learnt, through long endurance, to contem- 
excellent character, and had reared a family of six | each floor: club-rooms, washhouses, and large | plate with most philosophic apathy. 


daughters and one son. All the girls are married, | 


drying-places occupy the topmost story. The 


| With regard to the central open space now 


and have been throughout life well conducted : | buildings are five stories high: they are substan- | existing in the approach to the railway station, 


the son is well employed. It appeared that the | 
old lady received from time to time small assist- | 
ance from her children. They, chiefly, had large | 
families themselves. If this poor woman were to. 
apply to the parish for alittle out-door assistance, | 


tially built, of the plainest and least expensive 
materials. The living-rooms average 13 feet by 
10 feet 6 inches: the bed-rooms average 13 feet 
by 8 feet 3 inches : the club-rooms average 34 feet 
by 15 feet; and the washhouses, 32 feet by 8 feet 


she would be told to go into the workhouse, | 6 inches. All the rooms are 8 feet high, except 


and then proceedings would be taken against the | 
son for a weekly sum to assist in her support. | 
And this would be but justice. 

The mother, however, who so much suffers, | 
does not wish to distress the already-pinched | 
family of her son. Parish relief is not extended, | 
and she struggles on to the end of a miserable 


the club-rooms, which are 11 feet high. 

The tenements are situated on either side of an 
internal corridor, divided in the middle of its 
length by an open area, which separates the rear 
portion of the buildings into two wings. Each 
wing contains an open stone staircase, which gives 
access to the corridors, and ensures a constant 


| but which is placarded as to let on building leases, 
land which we urged the desirability of retaining, 
| he asks “ where the money is to come from to rent 
ithe land beside the Grammar School,—the rent 
‘demanded being 25s. per square yard?” And 
| goes on to inqnire,—“Is it likely that a town, 
jalready overburthened with rates, can afford to 
‘improve the access to a railway station at this 
‘enormous cost?” We reply—that the additional 
convenience of access given to the station would 
ibe but a secondary boon in comparison to the 
|sanitary good gained; and that, as the railway 
| company spared no expense in bringing their line 


existence. Such cases as these demand the atten- | supply of fresh air to the tenements. Adjoining | into the heart of the town, it is probable that 


tion of those who have influence in connection 
with endowed almshouses; and, more than that, 
show the want of some change in the system. 

In the Thames district it was estimated, a week 
ago, that there were 23,000 persons out of employ. 
In the neighbourhood of the Victoria Docks, and 
in nearly all the metropolitan districts, thousands 
are greatly distressed. Besides the numbers who 
flock to the police-oflices, the crowds who come to 
the workhouses are so great, that a large police 
force has been necessary to keep back the crowd 
struggling for a loaf of bread. The hard weather 
has forced this terrible mass of poverty into view ; 
but, in the best of times, the extent of this evil 
is much greater than can be appreciated, except- 
ing by those who have carefully looked into the 
subject. As we have before urged, the matter 





each staircase are two sculleries; one for the use 
of the men, the other for the women. ‘Their 
arrangement is the same, and both contain two 
latrines, lavatory, with washing basins, a bath, 
sink, waste, &c., and a plentiful supply of water 
from cisterns in the attic. In the centre of each 
staircase a dust-shaft is provided, with a receiver 
in each corridor. The shaft communicates with 
a large dust-bin in the basement, to which a sepa- 
rate external access is provided. A resident 
superintendent keeps the accounts, and acts as 
general manager; and a porter attends to the 
cleanliness of the staircases, corridors, lamps, Xc. 
The rents, which are paid in advance, are collected 
every week; and not more than one week’s 
arrears are allowed. 

As Miss Coutts’s object in undertaking so large 


| they would be as liberal in acceding to any rea- 
sonable proposal to rent this space, in conjunc- 
ition with the municipality; who, being equal 
gainers by its reserve, should, in justice, bear 
some part of the charge. 

From the superficial reading the reviewer has 
given our observations, he has carried away an 
erroneous impression that we compared Digheth 
with the Old Inkleys; and, consequent upon this 
comparison, doubts whether we ever visited either 
of these localities. To couple places does not im- 
peratively infer comparison : it would be as logi- 
cal to assume that we compared the three statues 
with each other because we associated them in our 
enumeration. We would also correct the expres- 
sion “wholesale condemnation,” as applied to our 
| remarks on the general condition of Birmingham ; 
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because we took particular care, in this instance, 
as we do in every other, to render unto Cwsar the 
things which are Csar’s, 

And Birmingham is a marvellous place. 





STATE OF OUR POLICE COURTS: MARL- 
BOROUGH STREET. 


From Regent-street, that place of busy and 
gay resort, to a considerable distance eastward, is 
a most peculiar metropolitan district. Here, from 
Wardour-street, Poland-street, and Berwick-street, 
branch out various back slums, which have occa- 
sionally a picturesque and antique aspect. The 
arrangement of these narrow courts, alleys, and 
labyrinths is a very unsanitary one; and, in this 
Soho district, as our readers know, cholera and 
fever have been most fatal visitors. Much poverty 
and vice are to be met with in the locality, and 
numerous are the delinquents who find their way 
to the Marlborough-street and Bow-street police- 
courts. We have beforeremarked on thecondition of 
the latter, and taken an opportunity of examining 
the first-named well-known public establish- 
ment. 

The great width of Marlborough-street contrasts 
with the numerous narrow avenues through which 
we first pass; and the street has chiefly been 
built in the improved manner of Queen Anne’s 


these unpleasant London interiors; and no 
projections or other screening can be left which 
would afford the opportunity of committing 
suicide. 

We learn that of the number of cases brought 
here a large portion are the result of drunkenness ; 
and that, on the whole, there have been fewer 
persons charged than formerly. This is, to a con- 
siderable extent, caused by the improved habits 
of the higher and better educated classes, who 
would now be deeply disgraced by being committed 
for drunkenness and other disorderly conduct. 
This was not so in George IV.’s time, when noble- 
men, statesmen, and men of letters, might be often 
picked up in the gutter, or found engaged in riot 
and mischief. This change has had a good effect 
on the industrial and lower classes. 

Remarking that the cells are kept carefully 
clean, we take a look at the back part of the police- 
court. Here its narrow and inconvenient propor- 
tions are seen: the walls look warped, and show need 
of care. In every way, if we except the new cells, 
this police-court is altogether unfit for its onerous 
purposesand extremely inconvenient; and, although 
we have looked at it with some interest as an ex- 
ample of former conditions of the metropolis; when 
we think of the improved state of the Guildhall 
and of some of our modern police-courts, we trust 
that the Marlborough-street police-court will soon, 





days. No one wandering here, who was not 
acquainted with the circumstance, would think 
that an important office of justice was in view, 


like the manners above referred to, fall amongst 


| the things of the past. 





were it not that police sergeants and constables | R a 3 
may be seen entering and leaving one of the! LEAD IN WATER SUPPLY. 
houses, which has quite the same external appear-| Ar the meeting of the Manchester Literary 
ance as those adjoining. On entering, it is at} and Philosophical Society on the 8th inst., Dr. 
once seen that nothing can easily be conceived | Crace Calvert stated that he had been engaged 
worse adapted to its purpose than this old-| for the last few months in investigating the 
fashioned house. We know that in the ordinary | action of the Manchester Water-works water 
routine of a police-court numbers of people are on various kinds of leaden pipes, and that he 
obliged to resort to it, and at times are detained | was arriving at such results as would show the 
for hours, on various kinds of business, within its | necessity for serious consideration on the part 
precincts. For this a spacious waiting-room is | of the inhabitants of this city with respect to the 
requisite. There are also offices needed for | evils arising from the introduction of the water 
the magistrates’ clerks, &c.; and the court, which | jnto their dwellings through leaden pipes. Being 
should be accessible to the public: cells for pri- | requested by the Chairman to give his opinion, 
soners, and other apartments, are likewise re-| Dr. Angus Smith said that he had never found 
quired. any Manchester water which had passed through 
On entering the Marlborough-street Court- lead pipes to be entirely free from lead. At the 
house, we find a narrow passage, on oné/same time, the quantity is practically equal to 
side of which is a small apartment, used as a/| nothing: yet there isa great difficulty in knowing 
waiting-room, and for the transaction of various what is hurtful : water with as little as one-hun- 
matters of business, Across the middle of the} dredth of a grain of oxide of lead per gallon was 
passage is an iron grating, and on one side is a! gaid to have produced lead paralysis; whereas it 
staircase not more than 3 feet in width. On| was considered generally not to be hurtful until 
nearly reaching the first floor the limited space is lit contained one-fortieth of a grain. We have 
still further contracted ; and, from the dark stair- little idea of the extreme susceptibility of some 
case, a civil policeman opens the door of the court, | persons; and it is better to avoid lead as much as 
remarking to us as we go in, “This is an awk- | possible. Long lead pipes should be avoided, and 
ward place to get unruly prisoners up.” This /]ead cisterns are extremely dangerous especially 
room is of very small dimensions, not allowing | with soft waters including Manchester water 
suflicient breathing space for thirty persons. For | Soft water dissolves lead more readily than many 
hours together, in particular cases, this space is hard waters; and, if the hardness be due only to 
crammed with the officers of justice, witnesses, | the earthy ensbouahes the lead becomes coated 
reporters, and others. The atmosphere at such | instead of being dissolved. But, if the hardness 
times becomes most offensive. Next the court is | he due to chlorides or nitrates. the water dissolves 
the magistrate’s private room, and, on the other | jead much more rapidly than pure water. Itisa 
side of the dark staircase, is the clerk’s office. This | mistake to suppose that pure water dissolves lead 
is an apartment of sufficient size, and is rather! more than all impure waters. Some very pure 
elegantly fitted | in the taste of the period to natural waters dissolve lead simply because 
which we have alluded. ‘contain chlorides, although in small quantities. 
In the fast cays of the Prince Regent this | Some lead pipes, too, are easily affected. He had 
court was well known to many people of fashion, | spent a long time in obtaining a suitable coating 
who, for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, were | for lead to protect the water from its action, and 
— = brought bd to Marlborough-street. jhad not quite succeeded; but he had given his 
Lhen, and until very recently, the places of con- | results to a friend, who had gone farther; and 
finement tor prisoners were in the underground | having obtained great success, patented the sei 
parts of the house ; the drainage was bad, and cess. However, he was told ties no one rund 
the other unsanitary conditions abominable. On buy lead pipes of the kind, as they cost half 
inquiring for the cells now in use, we were shown |q ‘crown per cwt. more than the ordinar 
er the iron gate Fe the passage into what | ones, : wi 
wad been a spacious garden ; noticing, in passing,| People complain of evils from whi 
another small office, in which many important a ene. It is, however, Soler ta oval 


police matters are managed. At the further end| lead th 0 i 
of the garden is a substantial building, in every | action gine et ee 


way well arranged,—with library and other good 
accommodation for the unmarried policemen. Near 
this are the new cells, which are a vast improve- 








ment upon those at one time justly complained 
of. They are well ventilated, and heated when 
necessary by a furnace in the arches below. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NEW STREET TO CON- 
TINUE PICCADILLY TO THE STRAND, 
IN CONNECTION WITH A SITE FOR THE 





Round part of these temporary prisons are strong 
wooden benches; and in each is water-closet 
accommodation. In these apartments several 
persons are at the same time confined: these 
persous are of different grades, and some of 
them are innocent; and it might be worth con- 
sidering whether the closet might not with ad- 
vantage be in some way screened: there is, how- 
ever, need for simplicity in the construction of 





NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


ALL persons that have had occasionally to work 
their way to that nucleus of the world’s com- 
merce, “ the City,” on that trunk-line of ingress 
to the metropolis from the west, Piccadilly, &c., 
&e., and availed themselves of our more speedy 
mode of street transit—the cab—must have some 
time or other found themselves in a collision or a 





dead-lock, or some “hair-breadth” escape from 








one or other of these, in the passage of some of 
the narrow and tortuous straits that occur on the 
short cut vid Hemming’s-row, which “Cabby” 
invariably takes in order to effect a saving in dis- 
tance of some 700 feet, by avoiding the devious 
route of Charing-cross. 

Coventry-street—inadequate in width to the 
vast traffic it is subject to—and immediately to 
have some further pressure thrown on it, through 
the influence of the new openings into Covent- 
garden, is constantly being choked up at its xar- 
row next the Haymarket ; the inconvenience of 
which corner has probably been increased of late 
by a new current of cross traffic from the Hay- 
market, brought on by the opening of the 
Marlborough-gate passage of St. James’s-park : 
anything more inconvenient cannot be found in 
London than occurs on this line in the turning from 
Leicester-square into Green-street ; or again in 
the twist in getting from Green-street into Hem- 
ming’s-row? And the difficulty of the passage will 
necessarily become aggravated when the new rail- 
way station—the common terminus of all the 
railway lines south of the Thames—is set up at 
Hungerford ; for the route referred to is also the 
nearer approach to that point from the great 
traffic lines of Regent-street and Piccadilly. The 
Terminus Company, in their prospectus, intimate 
that 6,000,000 of persons may be expected to pass 
annually through that portal. This gives upwards 
of 16,000 for every day in the year. How much 
of truth or how much of exaggeration may be con- 
tained in this statement it is unnecessary here to 
inquire; but bearing in mind that Hungerford 
will be the chief point of debarcation and embarca- 
tion of the railway passengers between the north- 
western division of the metropolis, and not only 
the southern suburbs, but all the southern dis- 
tricts of England, it is certain that a vast influx 
of persons will be brought this way by it, and 
these will principally pass the streets, to and from 
the terminus, in cabs and omnibuses. The pas- 
sage-way of ingress and egress of the terminus, it 
is announced, will be by way of what is now Hun- 
gerford-street, direct from the Strand; the open- 
ing there being merely widened for the purpose. 
And it may reasonably be anticipated that when 
this terminus comes into working, as large an 
amount of cab and omnibus traffic as was ever 
concentrated on one spot will be accumulated in 
West Strand ; and the street here will, at parti- 
cular times of the day, be rendered impassable 
by it. 

Communications in reference to this matter 
having passed between the parochial vestries of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. James’s, West- 
minster, each vestry appointed a smail committee 
of their body (St. Martin’s giving Messrs. Rose, 
Barton, and Dalton, with Mr. Dangerfield, 
vestry clerk; St. James’s, Messrs. Bidgood, Beal, 
Medwin, Clarkson, and Crane), to consider the 
subject, with the view to the devising of some 
means of meeting the difficulty, and to confer on 
the same with the authorities whose province it is 
immediately to deal with such matters. 


In the course of the deliberations of this joint 
committee, an abortive project of thirty years ago, 
of which King William-street was an instalment 
then executed, for connecting Piccadilly with 
Mid-Strand, by a new line of street to pass 
through Leicester-square, &c., was brought under 
consideration, as also was the report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1848, 
recommending the erection of “an enlarged and 
improved National Gallery,” by extending the 
present edifice by the addition of new buildings 
in the rear, on ground to be obtained by the 
removal of St. Martin’s Workhouse, &c., in ac- 
cordance with designs by the late Sir Charles 
Barry. 

It was now seen that, by adopting certain 
modifications in the designs of those schemes,— 
amalgamating the two works, making each in 
some measure accommodative to the other,—the 
twofold object could be obtained : first, by having 
a north frontage ina great leading thoroughfare, 
and at a moderate cost, as will be seen when com- 
pared with the enormous prices now ordinarily set 
on central building sites; secondly, of opening 
out a long line of new street of great general 
utility, and especially calculated to alleviate the 
pressure of traffic on West Strand; and its forma- 
tion practicable at an outlay trifling as compared 
with the expense attendant on any of the works 
of the kind of the last thirty years, of no greater 
public advantage. 


Immediately in the rear of the present National 
Gallery, are situated the Workhouse of St. Martin- 
in-the-Field,—a large square block of old build- 





ings, standing on an acre and half a rood of 
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ground,—and the Foot Guards’ Barracks occu- 
pying an area somewhat larger. Both of these 
the design here put forth contemplates the re- 
moval of by the Government for the purpose of 
the National Gallery. Together, these sites form 
an oblong-shaped plot, exactly corresponding in 
length with the present Gallery, and in average 
width about one-third its length. The Work- 
house abuts to the north on the street called Hem- 
ming’s-row; the barracks, on another narrow 
thoroughfare called Orange-street. These two 
streets are in a direct line. The plan proposes to 
widen these out to form a portion of the new 
street by about 40 feet taken from the Work- 
house site, and a similar slice from the barrack 
yard; the whole of the houses, &., on the north 
side, as well as the artesian-well pumping engine- 
house, and the baths and washhouse, to remain. 
And thus, with King William-street and Chandos- 
street, already in existence, two-thirds of the new 
line are completed without the expense of dis- 
turbing a single brick, or laying one. From the 
north-west corner of the barrack yard, the pro- 
posed line bends to a north-westerly direction, 
taking the form of a crescent, driven through 
Orange-street Chapel, and through a small square 
block of buildings that is bounded by Orange- 
street, St. Martin’s-street, Whitcomb-street, and 
Spur street, immerging into Princes-street, at the 
north-west angle of the block, from whence 200 feet 


of Princes-street, widened out on its east side, | 


forms the continuation to the junction with 
Coventry-street. Coventry-street is to be widened 
out to the uniform width of 70 feet,—an indis- 
pensable feature in the design,—by the houses on 
its south side being set back 20 feet, the south- 
east angle of the street being given a circular 
sweep, gradually sloping to range with the houses 
of the west side of Princes-street, at Whitcomb- 
court, 


The line may be considered to commence on the | 


east, at the point where King William-street 
diverges from the Strand, and to terminate at 
the corner of the upper end of the Haymarket, 
a length of about 2,200 feet, and as compared 
with the Pall-mall East route, will effect a saving 
in distance of about one quarter of the whole ; 
and the line being also of much less steep gra- 
dients, viz., 10 feet only of fall in an incline of 
1,000 feet run, the remainder of the line being 


a perfect level; whilst the Haymarket alone, | 


which is just 1,000 feet long, gives a full of 


29 feet, and the Regent-street route by Water- | 


loo-place, 32 feet. 1t will, therefore, necessarily 
become the main trunk line of communication 
between the City and the West (vid the Strand), 
and act to the effect of drawing off from West 
Strand, all the western “ through” traffic, by 


which, together with the additional great con- | 
verging line of approach thereto which the new | 


street will open out,—the new terminus will be 
given much improved general facility of access. 
The latter a matter of no slight import, viewed 
in reference to the convenience, comfort, and 
safety of the public. The accompanying plan will 
further explain the scheme. 

As respects the matter of “ ways and means” 
for this work, it may be observed that there is 
a fund ready at hand, at once available, with 
the sanction of Parliament, to the purpose, thus 
accruing : New Coventry-street and Cranbourne- 
street were formed by the powers given by an 


Act of Parliament for the purpose in 1841. In| 
1850 another Act was passed (13th & 14th Vic. | 
c. 103), empowering her Majesty’s Commissioners | 
of Works, Xc. to complete improved approaches | 


to Covent-garden, and authorizing the appro- 
priation to that purpose of all the residue or 
surplus of the “ London-bridge Approaches Fund,” 
that would remain after all the liabilities to 
which that fund had been made chargeable were 
cleared off, inclusive of the whole of the proceeds 
of the various dues payable to that fund up to 
the period set down for the abolition of the im- 
posts, viz., July 5, 1862. 

The Commissioners, however, did not carry out 
this work ; but by virtue of a further Act, passed 
in 1857 (20 & 21 Vic., ec. 115), for transferring 
the power to execute this Act of 1850 to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the new street con- 
tinuing Cranbourne-street to a junction with 
King-street, Covent-garden, is now being cut. In 
consequence of the vast progressive increase in 
the London consumption of coal, the dues on 
which constitute the chief source of the revenue, 
the “residue or surplus” on this “ London-bridge 
Approaches Fund” will, at the period of its ex- 
piration, be much greater than was anticipated in 
1850, when the Covent-garden Approach Act was 
obtained. It is ascertained that, after all the 
claims of the fund have been satistied, there will 


remain a surplus of about 200,000/. (vide published 
letter of the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board) specially applicable, according to the Act 
of 13 & 14 Vic., c. 103,—which still remains in 
force,—to farther improvements in this quarter. 
Coventry-street is a main approach to Covent- 
garden, clearly as much entitled to be regarded 
such, as was Moorgate-street and others as ap- 
proaches to London-bridge, under which category 
they were executed; and the making of this 
thoroughfare (Coventry-street) more commodious 
by widening it out (perhaps the more costly half 
of the work of the present proposal) would cer- 
tainly appear a legitimate application of this 
fund. 

As respects the other division of the scheme, the 
proposition stands thus. It places in the hands of 
the Government about three acres of cleared build- 
ing ground for the erection of a National Gallery 
at a cost not exceeding 75,0001., i.e. 55,000. for the 
purchase of the workhouse and schools, and 20,0001. 
the cost of providing accommodation elsewhere for 
the battalion of Guards now located there; for 
instance, the probable expense of adding to the bar- 





rack buildings in Birdcage-walk an eastern receding 
wing corresponding to the wing recently erected 
at the western end of that pile, or, at a 
cost perhaps somewhat lower, extending the 
barrack works just commenced on the vacant 
Crown lands at Chelsea, thus offering a National 
Gallery site of unparalleled eligibility ; for that on 
the one hand it engages the present building to 
form part of the greater structure, and provides 
space at the back for its symmetrical enlargement 
jinto an edifice of noble proportions on the quad- 
rangular plan ; and on the other, that it fulfils the 
| primary requisites of situation of suchan institution, 
| viz. general accessibility and nearness to the great 
| thoroughfares and centres of business : and, again, 
| that it offers an extraordinary opportunity for 
production of a great architectural effect in a 
| fagade 550 feet long on a principal street ; a posi- 
| tion where an edifice erected worthy of the age, 
{the country, and its own destination, would 
‘form one of the greatest ornaments of the 
| metropolis. 

The vote of the House of Commons of 1856, re- 
| jecting the proposition of the then Government,—a | 
| proposition emanating out of the recommendation | 
| of the select committee of 1853,—to remove the 
| National Gallery to South Kensington, coupled 
| with the effect of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, which sat in 1857, on the same subject, 
| recommending that the Gallery remain where it 
is,—would seem to have finally settled the matter 








of site at least, and justified the Committee in as- 


suming that, sooner or later, an extension of the | 
present edifice must be made; and, upon that assump- | 
tion, the scheme here proposed is based. - Theappli- | 
cability of the scheme, however, being dependent, in | 
'of which the sum of 11,0007. was voted in the 


the first instance, onthe Government proceedings in 

respect to the National Gallery question, the Com- 

| mittee sought (and obtained in July last) an inter- 
view with the Honourable W. F. Cowper, first Com- 
missioner of Works, before whom they laid the | 


concurrence in the views of the Committee as to 
the eligibility of the scheme generally, but at the 
same time intimated that there was no probability 
of any immediate grant of Parliament for the 
purchase of a site for the National Gallery. 

In the course of the conversation the Committee, 
referring to the abortive Government project of | 
1848, for extending the existing edifice by build- 
ing on the site of St. Martin’s Workhouse, urged 
| that they had reason for stating that that project 





| was abandoned by the then Government, mainly | 
| because of the difficulty the buying up of the| 
| workhouse presented ; the general conviction at 
| that time being, that the taking of the workhouse | 
involved the necessity of another house for the | 
poor being provided within the parish,—a matter, | the great staircase which passed up between them, 
| removing the staircase into the angle formed by 
| the outer front wall and the massive tower that car- 
| ries the great dome, with a duplicate arrangement, 
iless the great room, carried out on the Royal 


considering the dense masses of buildings with 
which every quarter of the parish was covered, of 
enormous cost ; but since that period the removal 
out of the parish of workhouses had been found 
perfectly practicable, several of the great central 
metropolitan parishes having already adopted the 
principle ; for instance,—St. George’s, Hanover- 
square; St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westmin- 
ster; the four City of London Unions, &c., &c. 
And the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ob- 
jecting in 1848 to any interference with the work- 
house, would now not be unwilling parties to 
negotiation on the subject, providing they saw the 
way to a house being provided for their poor, 
situated within reasonable distance, and the pre- 
sent and future ratepayers equitably indemnified 
for the small necessarily-increased liabilities the 
step wouldentail. And if the Hon. Commissioner 





plans, and put forth every point the matter em-| 
braced. The hon. gentlemen at once expressed | 


would, in giving the matter his consideration, keep 
his eye on the sum of 55,000/. as the purchase- 
money for the workhouse block of buildings, he 
would find himself not far out when the purchase 
had to be completed. 

This revelation, by showing facility where pre- 
viously apparent insurmountable difficulty ob- 
tained, as well as something of an authoritative 
approximate estimate of cost, seemed to have the 
effect of throwing a new light on the subject, the 
Government having evidently been contemplating 
a far larger expenditure as necessary to the pro- 
viding a site for a new building. 

Since that interview with the Chief Commis- 
sioner, other circumstances have transpired which 
have tended to arouse Government action in the 
matter. First. the fix at which things at the 
Gallery are fouud to have arrived—a fix it is plain 
that must necessarily carry with it the lamentable 
consequence of the accumulative progress of the 
institution brought to a stand, at least so far as 
relates to that, its most prolific source of supply, 
viz., gifts and bequests: for who would present 
or bequeath pictures to the nation with uncer- 
tainty existing as to the period of their meeting 
exhibition ? The fact having become sufficiently 
public of every foot of hanging space throughout 
the occupancy being taken up, as also every con- 
trivance for temporarily ekeing out the means of 
exhibition exhausted, leaving it an impossibility 
that even a single picture more could be received ; 
and this notwithstanding that more than half the 
collection, for want of accommodation in the main 
building, is inconveniently located three miles off, 
—the latter arrangement, by the way, as respects 
the greater portion of the works so excluded, being 
clearly a violation of the conditions of their posses- 
sion. And, secondly, the tenour of the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons at the 
close of the last session, incidental to the vote of 
the National Gallery item in the Civil Service 
Estimates, showing it pretty manifest that a 
general feeling prevailed in that quarter that the 
time had arrived when the providing a suitable 
building for the national institution could be no 
longer deferred. And the result—as there is now 
reason to know—is, that the question of the 
National Gallery will largely engage Government 
attention during the present recess, and that a 


| measure, comprising the essential preliminaries to 


the erection of a great edifice at Charing-cross, 
will be prepared for laying before Parliament in 
the forthcoming session. 

It will have been very generally observed that 
extensive alterations in the interior arrange- 
ments of the edifice are now in progress at 
the National Gallery, on account of which it has 
been closed for the last two or three months, and 
will probably not be re-opened to the public before 
May or June next. This work—for the expense 


last Civil Service Estimates,—consists in the car- 
rying into execution a plan projected by Mr. 
Pennethorne more than ten years ago (see Report 
of Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1850, p. 2), for utilizing the lost space contained 
in the entrance-hall, a vast apartment open to 
the main roof occupying the whole central 


' division of the edifice, by bridging over that apart- 


ment, on a level with the Gallery floor, connecting 
the exhibition-rooms of the Royal Academy with 


| those of the National Gallery, on one continuous 
' flat,—thus converting that which heretofore was 


mere vacancy, into a grand top-lighted picture- 
hanging room above, en suite, for the use of the 
National Gallery, and a spacious well-lighted 
sculpture exhibition-room for the Royal Academy 
below. The work also includes a further econo- 
mizing of space, by throwing the two small first 
rooms, formerly known as the Hogarth-room, ou 
the right, and the Lawrence-room, on the left, 
into one, including therein the space occupied by 


Academy side. It is thought by many persons, 
that the intent of these works is to enable the 
Government, by thus giving considerably increased 
accommodation to the Gallery, to postpone for a 
time the consideration of the greater question of 
the providing of the new edifice. Such inference, 
however, it is asserted, is not correct. The works 
in question are merely an expedient by theGovern- 
ment to temporarily relieve the difficulties at which 
the management of the Gallery has arrived, and 
enable the institution to carry on (in its existing 
dismembered character, nevertheless) for the few 
years that must yet necessarily elapse before a 
new edifice can be ready for occupation. 
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HEREFORD CLOCK-TOWER. 


THE view here given is from the design chosen 
in the recent competition, under the motto, “I 
make Aim for the Mark,” which is by Mr. C. H. 
Edwards, architect, of Brunswick-square, London. 
The tower is to be erected upon, and to comme- 
morate, the site of the Old Townhall, in the centre 
of the High-square of Hereford. In three of the 
angles, and between the buttresses, are placed 
drinking-fountains ; whilst the fourth angle con- 
tains a turret, and forms an entrance to the 
clock-chamber, and thence to the balcony, from 
which a fine view of the surrounding country will 
be obtained. The work will be commenced in the 
spring of the year under the superintendence of 
the architect, by Messrs. Pickard & Co., of London. 

This erection will chietiy be built of stone; the 
steps ascending to the observatory will be of iron, 
supplied by the Butterley Iron Company, and 
will be built into the walls. The exterior will 
embrace much carving in stone, composed of sub- 
jects in imitation of natural foliage. A structure 
of this description, 110 feet high, must form a 
striking feature in the view of Hereford, from 
many points in the vicinity. 

We do not cease, however, to regret the in- 
tended unwise destruction of the old Townhall.* 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

We would remind the profession generally that 
drawings for the approaching Architectural Exhibi- 
tion will have to be delivered at the galleries in 
Conduit-street on the 18th of March, and urge that 
each architect who recognizes the advantage of 
such an exhibition should this year, while there is 
plenty of time before him, resolve on sending per- 
spectives or elevations (even if only tracings, so 
that they be mounted and with gold beads 
round them) of the best works which he has exe- 
cuted during the past year. Up to this time the 
Exhibition has not afforded a fair view of what is 
doing ; but we hope that, by giving this timely 
notice, we shall, when we review the collection, find 
very few architects whose works are not on the 
walls. It is expected that a good card of lectures 
will be arranged for. 





DISCUSSION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION QUESTION. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AT a meeting held January 14th, the results 
of which we recorded in our last number,— 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt, V.P., in the chair,—the hon. 
secretary, Mr. T. H. Lewis, read the replies which 
had been received from various London and pro- 
vincial architectural societies. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth said that all the replies 
assumed that the propositions printed and circu- 
lated were sanctioned by the whole body of the 
Institute, This was not the case, nor was it so 
stated in the circular issued by the hon. secretary. 

The Chairman said that the replies had been 
carefully considered by the council, who felt that 
the only decided opinion expressed was, that it 
was desirable to afford an opportunity for a 
voluntary professional examination. They had 
not given their attention to the separate propo- 
sitions in the replies, but only to the broad aspect 
of the question. On the 25th June, 1860, the 
Institute, after much consideration and discussion, 
had resolved, “That it is desirable to afford an 
opportunity for a voluntary professional examina- 
tion.” The proceedings would now, therefore, 
commence de novo, with the simple fact that the 
above resolution had been carried unanimously. In 
accordance with this proposition the council (he 
thought, wisely) limited their present considera- 
tion to a point which they had expressed in a 
resolution, which he proceeded to move as follows: 
“That the examination be open to all members of 
the profession, and that candidates not members 
of the R. I. B. A. do produce a recommendation, 
signed by three members of this Institute (one to 
be a Fellow), and subscribe the declaration as to 
practice which is signed by members of this 
Institute.” 

Mr. Godwin, V. P., seconded the motion, which he con- 
sidered at all events carried the question one step further. 
He fully concurred in the resolution that the examination 
should be voluntary. He was not one of those who de- 
sired to close the profession to all who had not obtained 
a diploma from a certain body of men. He had looked 
into the foreign systems of compulsory examination, and 
did not think they had been favourable to art. Neither 
George Stephenson nor Michelangelo would have suc- 
ceeded in producing their great works if they had been 


compelled previously to submit to an examination. But the 
system of pupilage inEngland should be altered. He himself 





* It appears to have been sold to Messrs. Davis & 
Downie, the present lessees of the market tolls, for 2007. 


was frequently asked by young students what course of 
study they should take and what they were to strive for, 
and was forced to receive complaints of inattention on 
the part of masters. If voluntary examinations were 
established, and if the council would shadow out a line of 
study and reading, and suggest what course of learning 
their students should go through, they would do good to 
architecture, and wou'd also materially benefit the public. 
There was no desire by the step now proposed to force 
people into the Institute. The resolution proposed was 
only a response to a general demand, and in the case of 
a man coming there and paying the fees which must be 
paid to obtain the services of proper men for the duty, 
he would be examined, and if found competent in the 
various branches of knowledge prescribed, he would 
obtain a certificate that he was so. He viewed the matter 
entirely as an educational question, wholly without regard 
to any forced diploma, and on that ground warmly sup- 
ported the proposition. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth thought the resolution should be 
preceded by a statement that the council had done the 
best they could to obtain the opinion of the profession 
generally. They should then specify the bodies which 
had replied to the circular, and then state that the Insti- 
tute would proceed to take upon itself the responsibility 
of the examination. At present the resolution already 
passed merely affirmed that the examination was de- 
sirable, and the resolution before the meeting proposed 
that it should be open to all the profession. But the 
council had not yet taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of the examination. After some discussion as 
to an adjournment, 

Mr. C, Mayhew said the original proposition had been 
very much altered. It was at first proposed that “the 
examination should be applicable to the Associates and 
future Fellows of the Institute.” 

The Chairman said that the words quoted had not been 
passed as a resolution. 

Mr. Jennings said the question was whether the exami- 
nation should be open. His own opinion had been, that 
it was desirable torequire that all persons intending to offer 
themselves for examination should enter themselves as 
students of the Institute ; and that by doing so, and pay- 
ing the fees, they should be entitled to an examination. 
He thought this particularly desirable, because a tem- 
porary connection would partly tend to a permanent con- 
nection with the Institute. The tendency of all examina- 
tions was to indicate certain books and subjects ; knowing 
that the candidates should have the advantage of saying 
that they had read up those subjects. The question for 
the meeting to determine was whether the examinations 
should be thrown open to all, or whether the candidates 
should be required to become students of the Institute. 

Mr. Papworth said that when it was resolved to afford 
an opportunity for a voluntary examination, it had not 
been resolved that the Institute should take that examina- 
tion upon themselves ; neither was anything resolved as 
to the mode of examination. He wished, therefore, if 
possible, to modify the resolution to that effect, without 
violating the principle. 

The Chairman, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Penrose explained 
the terms of the resolution as proposed by the council. 

Mr. G. E. Street inquired whether the Institute had not 
already established an examination for the election of 
district surveyors. 

The Chairman stated that in that case the candidates 
for district sarveyorships were obliged to declare that they 
applied to be examined with a view to the district sur- 
veyorship alone. 

Mr. Papworth moved—‘ That this Institute, by the 
publication of the resolution of the 25th June, 1860, and 
by the circulation of the propositions submitted by the 
council at that time, having, to the utmost of its power, 
ascertained the views of the profession thereon, and having 





taken into consideration the replies forwarded by the 
various societies, does, in conformity with the wishes ex- | 
pressed in these communications, take upon itself the | 
labour of constituting an examination tending to promote 
a systematic professional education.” 

Mr. Kerr seconded the motion. 

It was then agreed that the motion proposed by the | 
council should be withdrawn for the present, and the | 
resolution proposed by Mr. Papworth, and seconded by | 
Mr. Kerr, was put and carried. 

The Chairman said that the original motion proposed | 
on behalf of the council would now be put as follows :— | 
“ That the examinations be open, &c., &c.”’ 

This had already been proposed by himself, and seconded | 
by Mr. Godwin. 

An inquiry was made by Mr. Boulnois as to what was | 
meant by ‘“‘ members of the profession,’’—an important | 
question as affecting those who assumed the title of | 
architects without authority, but who might get the sig- 
natures of three respectable architects or surveyors, in 
order to obtain a certificate. 

The Chairman said that the Council had relied, toa 
certain extent, on the necessity of procuring the recom- 
mendation by members ofthe Institute. The examination | 
itself must settle the value of the individual ability of the | 
candidate, 

Mr. Kerr said the question now raised must be con- | 
sidered, in the present early stage of the matter, as en- | 
tirely one of detail. The recommendations appeared to | 
have been settled, but not the extent to which the recom- 
mendations should go. At present the recommendations | 
for a member of the Institute went to show that the 
parties were fit and proper persons for election under the 
charter and bye-laws, but that would not be so under the 
new plan. 

The Chairman said that it would be unwise to express 
any opinion (unless it were on a general principle or some 
general sets of principles) to tie the hands of those who 
were to conduct the examination. Therefore they did 
not propose to bring in any distinct affirmation on these 
or any other such details. 

The form of declaration now signed by Associates 
having been read, 

Mr. Jennings said that the declaration would not pre- 
vent the candidate being a builder. i 

Mr. Hayward said he had attended under the idea that 
the discussion was to be confined to the examination of 
| members of architectural bodies, which he thought would 
include other bodies than their own, but now a very 
different affair was to be entered on. To him it appeared 
likely that if any one could come here and pass such an 
| examination, and receive a ticket of proficiency, it would 
| be entirely prejudical to the interests of the Institute, be- 
| cause a person signing a declaration and getting a certifi- 
| cate might afterwards do anything contrary to the right 
| mode of the profession. The object was to provide a 
| better and more solid education for students, and instead 
| of a discursive education, such as there was now. Then 











as to a compulsory examination. There were many mem- 
bers present whom it would be absurd to ask to pass an 
examination ; but after a certain time it should be made 
a compulsory examination for all. It had to be settled 
whether they were ultimately tending to a diploma or not. 
All these points required thorough ventilation. 

Mr. C. Mayhew thought the examination should be for 
future Associates and Fellows, and that it should not be 
commenced till some time after the Ist of January, 1962, 
in order that the candidates should have time to qualify 
themselves. The present Fellows should receive the certi- 
ficate forthwith, as well as architects who had been seven 
years in practice, or had erected some building which the 
council approved of, as a qualification. He thought it 
would be better to adjourn the question, and appoint a 
committee to consider the views that had been expressed. 
The resolution now proposed would in his opinion be 
injurious. 

Mr. Kerr thought it would be best to refer the matter 
back to the council or a committee; and, if it were again 
brought forward as a perfect working scheme, there 
would be very little objection to it. But it was desirable 
to settle the broad question that the examination should 
be as little restricted as possible. 

Mr. Jennings thought it would be unwise to limit the 
examination to members of the Institute. It ought to 
be thrown open to the public under some restrictions. 
He would move, as an amendment, “ That the exami- 
nation be open to any British subject,’ making such de- 
claration of his intention to follow the profession of civil 
architecture as may be determined by the Council, pro- 
ducing the recommendation of three members of the 
Institute, one being a Fellow. The objection that persons 
obtaining certificates might act contrary to the rules of 
the profession was of little importance, and was never 
taken into consideration by the medical colleges,—many 
of whose members turned out badly after obtaining their 
diplomas. 

Mr. Papworth said it was equally disregarded in exami- 
nations for the civil service. He woula second Mr. Jen- 


| hings’s amendment; first, because it was impossible to 


confine the examination to their own members ; secondly, 
because they had a right to demand a declaration that the 
candidate positively intended to become an architect ; and 
thirdly, because he beiieved, if the candidates must have a 
recommendation from three members of the Institute, 
they would get up preliminary examinations of their own, 
and very few candidates would be plucked. He held that 
they would have no right to exclude a builder’s clerk, if 
he applied to be examined. 

The Chairman said he thought that there would be no 
reluctance on the part of the Council to adopt the alter- 
ations proposed. 

Mr. Godwin considered that course far preferable to an 
amendment. 

Mr. Street concurred in throwing the examination open, 
if there were to be an examination at all. The builder’s 
clerk might become an architect, and the painter or 
sculptor should have an opportunity of practising also as 
an architect, if duly qualified. But he had strong doubts 
as to the propriety of the examination. The resolution as 
prepared by the Council appeared to aim at the establish- 
ment of an academy of architecture and the divergence of 
science from art, and nine out of ten people would ignore 
such an academy. 

The Chairman reminded Mr. Street that the Institute 
had affirmed unanimously that it was desirable to afford 
facilities for a ‘‘ voluntary ’’ examination. 

Mr. Gray hoped to see the Institute in the same posi- 
tion with regard to the profession as the Law Institution 
held with regard to the law. If a lawyer turned outa 
scamp, the Law Institution turned him out, and the 
Institute might do the same. The Institute should be 
dealt with not as a private society, but as representing 
the profession ; and ultimately the examination should be 
compulsory on all. 

Mr. Lewis, hon. sec., said, that if a candidate obtained 
a certificate, and afterwards acted contrary to the rules 
of the profession, the council, on its being represented to 
them, might give him proper notice ; and, on his still con- 
tinuing so to act, might publicly withdraw their certificate. 

Mr. Hayward thought that a certificate once granted 
could hardly be withdrawn. The thing should be done 
thoroughly, or not atall. He was of opinion that the 
examination should be limited to members of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Morris observed that the Institute would act un- 
justly to the profession if it were to grant certificates to 
tradesmen. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith called the meeting back to the 
educational question, as enunciated by Mr. Godwin. Any 
restriction on the examination would be disadvantageous 


| in that respect. The candidates should be examined on the 


contents of certain books, and should be required to show 


|their acquaintance with those books. He earnestly 


pleaded for an educational treatment of the subject, and 


| thought it would be a great advantage if architecture 


became popular as a branch of polite education, and he 
knew that this view would be acceptable to the Architec- 
tural Association. 

Mr. Burges said, that, in the sketch of the subjects for 
examination which had been printed and circulated, there 
was no provision made for drawing the figure. He 


| thought that the real fact was that the principals had not 


done their duty to their pupils,—and this involved the 
question of premiums, because 300/. would be too much 
tor a bad teacher, and too little for a good one. 

The Chairman said the sketch referred to had not yet 
been adopted. : 

Mr. Jennings, in calling attention to the resolutions 
immediately before the meeting, pointed out that the 
object at present was to make the two resolutions coin- 
cide without the necessity of an amendment. 

The Chairman was about to put the altered resolution, 
when 

Mr. Hayward moved an adjournment of the discussion, 
and said that he stood upon his right to do so in behalt of 
absent members, although only an Associate. 

Mr. Street seconded the amendment. 

The Chairman thought it would not be desirable to 
adjourn. The two propositions were very nearly in con- 
sonance, and the council did not object to either. 

The motion of adjournment was put and negatived. 

Mr. Street then moved as an amendment, that the 
words “ British subject ” be altered to “‘any person.” 

Mr. Pearson seconded the amendment, which was put 
to the vote and negatived. : 

The resolution, as altered and agreed to by the council, 
was put to the vote and carried, as follows :— ; 

“ That the examination be open to any British subject ; 
and that candidates, not members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, do produce a recommendation, 
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signed by three members of the Institute (one of them 
being a Fellow), and subscribe a declaration of their 
intention to practise, as architects, in accordance with the 


usual rules of the Institute.” 


The Chairman said that the council would now feel 
bound to bring the examination into operation as soon as 
possible. To do this it was necessary that they should 
have distinct freedom of action; and he therefore moved, 


“ That the council be empowered to carry the said resolu- 
tion into execution.” 

Mr. Penrose seconded the motion. : 

Mr. Kerr moved as an amendment, “‘ That the council 
be instructed to proceed with the preparation of a curri- 
culum and bye-laws, and be recommended to appoint a 
committee to this end, to report to a general meeting.” 

Mr. Burges seconded the amendment. 

The Chairman said the council would naturally appoint 
a committee to work out the plan. Even if the council 
were willing to do so, they could not by themselves carry 
it out, and he did not think the general body of members 
could do so satisfactorily. The council wished for power 
to appoint a committee without recurring again to the 
body at large. 

Mr. Papworth presumed the committee in that case 
would consist of members of the council. 

The Chairman said there was nothing to prevent its 
being so constituted, but he found that the majority of 
the members of the four committees recently appointed 
were not on the council. He thought it was not expe- 
dient that the details of the scheme should be laid before 
the members until the whole scheme had been prepared. 
The members might either give the council an outline 
upon which the committee conld act, or they might 

which he thought the better course) give the coungil 
power to go on and try some experiment. This would be 
betterthan having a cut-and-dried scheme, which would be 
sure to be afterwards pulled to pieces. The council, how- 
ever, were in the hands of the members, who might them- 
seives appoint the committee. 

Mr. Burges suggested that the curriculum adopted 
should be circulated among the members a fortnight 
before the meeting at which it was proposed to be con- 
firmed. 

After some conversation, Mr. Godwin said he was:sure 
no member of the council would vote against Mr. Kerr’s 
proposition. 

It was accordingly put as a motion, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the chairman, 
and the proceedings terminated. 





NOTES OF SOME OF THE PIONEERS OF 
ART IN ENGLAND. 


To Holbein, Rubens, and other foreign painters 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
James I.’s reigns, we are greatly indebted for the 
introduction of a snecial style of art into this 
country. Then the Gothic school of painting and 
sculpture had declined, and a new style, more con- 
sistent with nature, and having to a greater extent 
the true principles of art was introduced. It wasnot, 
however, until Charles II.’s time that good examples 
of painting, sculpture, and engraving, began to be 
spread over England to any great extent. In this 
reign several foreign artists of distinction came 
from Italy and France. Hubert le Scour was the 
chief of those who practised sculpture. This artist 
executed many works in bronze, of which the 
chief was the famous equestrian statue at Charing- 
cross. 

The monumental works of Nicholas Stone(chiefly 
of James II.’s reign), especially the elaborately- 
wrought tomb of Sir Thomas Sutton, in the 
Charter House, are well known, and are remark- 
able for their transition from the Gothic to a 
Noman style. 

For some time after the Restoration sculpture 
was almost exclusively applied to architectural 
decoration. Cibber executed many works, but 
his fame chiefly rests upon his two figures of 
“ Raving Melancholy” and “ Madness,” which 
are now in the South Kensington Museum. 
Amongst the sculptural productions of Grinling 
Gibbons may be mentioned a marble statue of 
Charles II., for the Royal Exchange, and the 
bronze figure of James II. in the Privy-gardens, 
Whitehall. This statue stands close to the spot 
on which the scaffold was raised for Charles I.’s 
execution. 

The cause of art was much advanced by the 
purchase by Charles I. of the cartoons by Raffaelle, 


and many works by Titian, Correggio, Giulio | 


Romano, Guido, and others. 

During the troubled times many of the rare 
paintings which formed this Royal collection were 
unfortunately sold: it is, however, to the credit of 
Cromwell, that, as soon as he came into power, 
he bought the cartoons for 3001, and put a stop 
to the further dispersion of the pictures. 

Amongst the best native artists of these times 


There were also the 
Anderton, Riley, Flatman, and Greenhill. 


attached to the plates. Very rapid, however, was 
the advance in skill in that art; so that before the 
end of the sixteenth century the English engravers 
had acquired sufficient skill to be employed 
abroad. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign we had many 
foreign engravers in England : the most celebrated 
was Ralph Aggas. We must not, however, forget, 
amongst the old engravers, famous old Hollar, 
Robert de Voerst, and Luke Vosterman. 

AN ARTIST. 








PROGRESS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGH- 
LEVEL SEWER. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

Atarecent meeting of the Board, Mr. Bazal- 
gette reported that on the south side of the river 
the Southern High-level sewer is now in progress 
at five different places,—three on the main line, 
and two on the Dulwich or Effra branch. Some 
|remarkable strata of concreted shells and fossil 
bones were found during the progress of these 
works. The Southern Ontfall sewer, which was 
commenced in April last, continues to be carried 
on in a business-like and satisfactory manner. 
The tunnel under Woolwich is about one mile in 
length, and varies from 45 to 75 feet in depth. 
| Four shafts have been sunk, and 2,253 feet of 
tunnel completed, the headings being lighted with 
gas, and the miners working day and night. The 
tunnel will probably be completed next autumn. 
At the east end of Woolwich they were working 
in sand, and at the west end in chalk. The shaft 
in Sun-alley is 55 feet deep, and is sunk into the 
chalk, and but little water is met with here. That 
in Howard’s-yard, Powis-street, is 60 feet deep, 
and the lower half of the sewer is constructed in 
the chalk, the upper half in sand. The rest of 
the work is, with trifling exceptions, being con- 
structed in open cutting; and about 6,257 feet 
had been completed, making 8,510 feet in tunnel, 
and open cutting. The value of the work done is 
about 80,0007, The contractor has provided twelve 
steam-engines, a steam-hoist, a tramway across 
the marshes, from the outfall to Woolwich Arsenal, 
and a locomotive for the conveyance of materials, 
also three observatories for setting out the tunnel. 
The average depth is about 25 feet, and the cut- 
ting generally is through sand and peat, but the 
sewer is mostly built upon concrete, resting on the 
gravel, and much water has been encountered. 
The marsh ditches are being carried over the 
sewer in channels of brickwork in cement. The 
| land purebased by the Board at the outlet for the 
engine-house, engines, &c., is about 34 acres. 











THE BUILDING TRADES. 


| We have received a report of “a Conference of 
| Delegates from the Building Trades,” held in the 
Temperance-hall, Derby, on January 1st to 4th, “to 
consider the best means to be adopted for obtaining 
| the proposed reduction in the hours of labour.” 
The following is the principal resolution passed :— 
“That the object and purpose of the Association 
be defined generally to be, the reduction of the 
Hours of Labour in the Building Trades to fifty- 
four hours per week, either as a uniform maximum 
of nine hours as a day’s work, or otherwise, as 
each locality shall determine. That each member 
belonging to the association contribute one penny 
per week to a common fund in furtherance of that 


was George Stephenson, a Scotchman, who studied | object. Should any societies or branches prefer 


under Rubens. 


Vandyke’s favourite pupil in England was | proportionate share of the expenses of the associa- 


William Dobson, 


Amongst his scholars was) tion; or societies not so contributing shall pay 


tobert Walker, the chief portrait painter of|their share of expenses as their members may 
Oliver Cromwell. In miniature painting, during | determine.” There were 19 delegates present, 


the Commonwealth and Charles IL.’s reign, we 
were unrivalled. The Olivers, father and son, and 


five being from London. 
The masons and wrights in Edinburgh have made 


Samuel Cooper, whose monument is in old St.|a demand that the number of their working hours 


Pancras Church, have left many truthful portraits 


-|be reduced to nine, and that on Saturdays work 











retaining such contributions, they shall pay a| being filled with tracery panels, 


vailed to a considerable extent, and the pictures of] Edinburgh men do not ask any difference on the 
Antonio Verrio were much in feshion; so were those | rates per hour in the various branches of the 
of Sir Peter Lely, a native of Westphalia ; several | building trade. The men have given notice that 
Dutch painters of no great note; and Sir God- | they intend to carry their proposals into practical 
frey Kneller. Several still-life painters were in| effect in March next. The employers are of 
repute; and the animal painter, Vandevelde. | opinion, however, that in a short time the men 
Then followed Sir James Thornhill and Isaac | will demand increased rates of wage per hour, as 
Fuller, the scene painter; John Freeman, Robert | is alleged was done in the case of the masons some 
Streater, sergeant painter to the king, who, as/time ago. The masters held a numerous meeting, 
did Sir James Thornhill, executed wall paintings. {and a deputation from the master builders of 
portrait-painters Wright, | Glasgow also attended. A resolution was agreed 


to, that steps should be taken to induce the men 


The earliest English copperplate engraver,|to depart from their intention, as it was the 
whose name is known, is Thomas Geminus, who | opinion of the meeting that, if the new proposals 
executed the plates for a medical work about the | were gone into, and an increase of wages took 
close of the reign of Henry VIII. There is an| place, the result would be, that the building 
English work published before this by Thomas | trade in Edinburgh would, in a great degree, be 
Raynold, in 1540: the engraver’s name is not| stopped, and the men, as well as the masters, be 


sufferers thereby. A strike may probably ensue, 
If the movement succeeds in Edinburgh the same 
steps will be taken in Glasgow and other places. 





THE STONE OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

THE following statement appears in the Rev. 
Jobn Raine’s “ History of Blyth,” in the counties 
of Nottingham and York,—a quarto volume, just 
published :— 

“It is known to most of my readers that from 

the quarries of the Duke of Leeds and of Charles 
Wright, Esq., adjoining the village of North An- 
stan, in the West Riding of the county of York, 
‘and touching each other, was obtained the stone 
| with which the new Houses of Parliament were 
built, and that it is beginning to perish. Mr. 
Wright gave me recently, on the spot, the follow- 
ing explanation of this fact. In the first place, 
the contractors took stone, from quarries of the 
duke, which was visibly unsound and of inferior 
quality, although soft to work. 2. They won 
stone too near the basset-edge—to use Mr. 
Wright’s own expression—that is, they won it 
from the surface forwards, driving, so to speak, 
the quarry before them, instead of working deep 
from the first. And 3. The quarries of the Duke 
were, in several instances, marked by fissures, 
which had become filled with soil; and the conse- 
quence was, that the stone in contact with these 
fissures was soft and bad. Mr. Wright’s quarries 
were deep, perfect, and sound, and the stone 
thence taken good. This explanation of a prac- 
tical man, in itself interesting, will, I think, an- 
swer the purpose for which I give it, and elucidate 
the word berset, basset. It must mean sloping, 
and this interpretation corresponds with the 
actual character of our Bassetlaw.” 
Mr. Raine had previously remarked that Berset- 
law, the Berset hill, is the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the limestone district of North Notting- 
hamshire. It gives name to the Hundred of 
Bassetlaw. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Liverpool.—It is proposed to erect Wesleyan 
day-schools in Erskine-street and Prince Edwin- 
street, each building to accommodate between six 
and seven hundred children, and to cost, inclusive 
of the land, about 4,500/., or a total of 9,0007. 
Mr. C. O, Ellison, according to the local Journal, 
is to be the architect. 

York.—New Wesleyan Sunday schools, Xc., 
have been opened here. They were built under 
the superintendence of Mr. Edward Taylor, of 
York, architect. The contractors were,— Messrs. 
Young & Biscomb, builders; Shaw & Young, 
| joiners ; Close, Ayre, & Nicholson, ironwork and 
hot-water apparatus; W. Hartley, plumber; H. 
Rayson, painter; and F. Rawling, plasterer. 

Sheffield.—The Wicker Congregational church 
schools have been opened. They have been erected 
at a cost of 2,0001., of which 1,750/. had been 
contributed at the time of opening. The schools, 
backed by the church, form a group. ‘lhe prin- 
cipal front, towards Gower-street, is 138 feet long, 
and the flanks at either end, forming the gables, 
are 36 feet wide. The end next the church, front- 
ing to the Barnsley-road, presents three two-light 
windows, of simple design, extending from the 
ground to the upper floor, the intervening space 
In the lower 
portion of one of these windows, a door is intro- 
duced, which opens into a porch giving access to 
the vestry of the church. The length of the 
Gower-street front is relieved by a gable, broken 
up into the roof at the junction of the schools, 
with bedrooms for the chapel-keeper, whose house 
is placed there. The windows on this side are 
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end towards Ellesmere-road is plain, being only 
broken by one window, with tracery head. The 
schools are arranged to fit the peculiar shape of 
the ground. On the basement story is the lower 
day-school, for 400 children. Immediately over 
this room, and entering from Gower-street, is the 
principal school-room, about 60 feet long, with 
accommodation for 400 children in classes. From 
the same entrance the lecture-room is approached, 
with room for 250 scholars. There are also four 
class-rooms for about 150 scholars. Messrs. J. & 
A. Craven were the contractors, and the architects 
were Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie. 

Bradford.—St. James’s New Schools, erected 
by the patron of St. James’s Church, have been 
formally opened. They consist of three principal 
rooms,—viz. boys and girls’ schools, each 60 feet 
by 20 feet ; infant sehool, 30 feet by 20 feet ; and 
three class-rooms, one to each school, 15 feet by 
14 feet. The schools have separate entrances, cap 
and cloak rooms, and lavatories. There is alsoa 
special entrance, 24 feet by 20 feet, communicat- 
ing with the different school-rooms by separate 
doorways. The roof is constructed of principals 
formed by a circular arch with collar-beam over : 
the principals carry rafters and purlins in the 
usual way. All the internal woodwork is stained 
and varnished. The principal front is 140 feet 
long. The principal entrance in the centre pro- 
jects 4 feet before the main walls, terminating 
with a gable, and having a bell turret 44 feet 





high. The style of architecture is Gothic. The 
whole cost of the buildings, with playgrounds, 
and conveniences, will be about 3,000/. The 
schools were built, from the designs of Mr. S. 
Jackson, architect, by Messrs. J. & W. Beanland. 

Hulme.—The main building of St. Paul’s New 
Schools, Hulme, occupies a site 53 feet 8 inches 
by 39 feet. The site being small and expensive, 
and the accommodation required being too great 
to allow for a playground, the difficulty has been | 
met by the introduction of lofty and well-venti- | 
lated rooms. The building is constructed in two 
stories. The lower or ground floor is portioned 
off ;—firstly, into an infant school-room, 52 feet 
6 inches by 25 feet, inside measure, and occupies | 
two-thirds of the space; secondly, with a stone 
staircase, offices, and committee-room. The upper | 
room measures 52 feet 6 inches by 37 feet 6 inches, | 
and is divided into four bays and three principals, | 
of simple construction, the tie-beams being sup- 
ported by ornamental brackets springing from the 
side walls, The roof is not entirely open to the 
ridge, but the upper part is ceiled off, leaving a 
space in the apex for ventilation. The height of | 
the wall-plate from the floor is 14 feet, and the 
height to the centre of the ceiling is 23 feet. 
The whole of the roof timbers are stained brown 
oak. The general character of the architecture | 
is Gothic. The Mulberry-street front is the only 
one exposed to view, and possesses few ornamental | 
features, except those attainable from a mixture | 
of red and white bricks and Yorkshire stone | 
dressings. There are five windows in the front, | 
and side windows. The whole building is sur- | 
mounted with a small bell gable and gilt vane. | 
The contractor is Mr. S. Bramall, Hulme: the | 
architect is Mr. R. Moffatt Smith, Manchester. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Maidstone.—St. Panl’s Church, in the northern 
district of Maidstone, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A separate district, 
formed from the parish of Holy Trinity, will be 
assigned to it. The site was presented by the 
Conservative Land Society, and land for a 
parsonage-house has been given by Mr. Randall. 
The original estimates were 5,000/. for the church, 
1,000/. for the parsonage, and 4,000/. for the 
euxndowment: 1,200/. still remain to be provided 
before the parsonage and endowment can be 
carried out. The church will accommodate 800 
persons, 400 free. The plan of the edifice consists 
of nave, with clerestory, north and south aisles, 
chancel, vestry, south porch, and tower. The aisles 
are gabled, being divided into five bays, with 
three-light window in each, The tower is at the 
north-west angle, and consists of three stages, the 
upper portion being octagonal, with canopied 
pinnacles at top of buttresses. On the cardinal 
faces are large three-light windows, with cornice 
over, from which will rise the spire (the erection 
of which has been delayed by the weather). In- 
ternally, the nave is divided into bays by arches 
rising from carved columns. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by an arch springing from 
carved capitals, supported by sculptured angels. 
The east and west windows are in geometrical 
tracery. The roofs are of lofty pitch, and formed 


21 feet. It is also intended to improve the en- 


| free sittings will be altered. There will be in all 


| have been appointed the architects. The church 





with curved ribs and ornamental tracery, the 


principals being supported by columns, with 
carved capitals and corbels. The church is fitted 
for gas, with standards of brass. The warming 
apparatus is that of Mr. Hayden, of Trowbridge. 
The architects are Messrs. Peck & Stephens, of 
Maidstone. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Sutton, Walter, & Goodwin. 
Liverpool.—A new Roman Catholic church, 
house, and schools, are about to be erected at 
Houghton, on land given by Major Seel. The 
Rev. M. Holmes, the present pastor, intends com- 
mencing the work in the spring. The new build- 
ing will be erected from the designs of Mr. Pugin. 
Bradford.—Awongst the improvements already 
effected in the parish church, the west gallery 
has been removed back to the tower arch, thereby 
adding two bays each to the north and south 
galleries ; the floor of the tower and the baptistery 
have been fitted with appropriate seats; a ringing 


PROVINCIAL NEWS, 


Willenhall.—_A market-hall has been erected 
and opened at Willenhall, at the expense of a 
private individual, a wine merchant. It is situated 
in the centre of the town, and is approached by a 
colonnade, in the market-place. The colonnade is 
52 feet long, and on either side there is a suite of 
shops, which on one side are occupied as one large 
spirit shop, and on the other are intended to be 
devoted to the purposes of a restaurant. Above 
the colonnade there is an assembly-room, 42 feet 
by 30 feet, and 16 feet high, and above this room 
a suite of six offices. The market-hall, which is 
immediately behind these buildings, is 80 feet by 
| 40 feet, and is about 20 feet to the apex of the 
| Paxton light, which runs along the entire length 
of the roof. 

Chester-le-Street.—The mansion of Lambton 








chamber has been constructed higher up in the 
tower, in order to expose the west window to the 
interior of the church ; the stonework of the inner 


face of the tower walls has been re-dressed, and | 


the mural tablets from the nave affixed thereto ; 
the old oak roof has been opened and restored ; 
and the east gallery has been removed; 350 new 
sittings have been gained. The committee had 
1,056/. to go on with; but the expense (including 
250/. for re-hanging the bells, and 200/. for the 
purchase of the chancel) has now considerably ex- 
ceeded that amount, and the following works 
remain to be effected: Restoration of the chancel; 
enlargement and re-erection of the organ; and 
re-pewing of the nave. To effect these improve- 





Castle, the seat of the Earl of Durham, near 
| Chester-le-Street, is undergoing extensive repair 
and renovation, under the direction of Mr. Dobson, 
| of Newcastle, architect. The foundations, which 
/had given way and damaged the interior, have 
been restored, and many important additions are 
being made to the original erection, which is about 
200 years old. 





THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 
Master and Apprentice.—An apprentice filed a 
bill in Chancery against his master, praying the 
cancellation of his articles of apprenticeship, and 
the repayment of the premium, or an injunction 
to restrain the master from doing anything con- 


ments a further sum of 2,000/. will be required. | trary to the articles in the deed of apprenticeship. 
Ripon.—The unsightly tomb placed over the | It was held by the Master of the Rolls that there 
vault of the late Dean Erskine, at Ripon, has | is no jurisdiction in Chancery to interfere between 


recently been removed, and there has been erected | 


in its place a tomb (of Portland stone), from a | 
design by Mr. Scott. 

High Harrogate.—Ht has been resolved to en- 
large High Harrogate Church. Starting at the 
corner on the east side, it is proposed to throw 
out transepts on the north and south sides, and 
thereby gain fourteen commodious pews on one 
side and sixteen on the other. Each pew will 
be 3 feet wide and 7 feet 6 inches long, and 
accommodate five persons. Next, it is proposed 
to throw back the east end as far as the boun- 
dary wall of the churchyard, which will give 
a chancel measuring within the communion-rails 
48 feet ; and from the nave to the chancel will be 


trance into the galleries; and, instead of the present 
cramped and dangerous spiral staircase, to erect a 
commodious one on the zig-zag principle. The 


240 new sittings, and the entire cost will be 
1,4607. The ceiling will be removed, and the 
church opened to the roof. The architects are 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, Bradford. 
Bramley.—A new church is about to be erected 
at Bramley. The committee invited Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, Messrs. Mallinson & Healey, 
and Messrs. Perkin & Backhouse, to send in com- 
peting designs. The choice has fallen on that by 
Meisrs, Perkin & Backhouse, of Leeds, and they 


is to seat 1,000 persons, and the design chosen is 
in the Geometric Gothic style. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Clayton Memorial 
Church, erected in honour of the memory of the 
late Mr. Richard Clayton, who was the incumbent 
of the church of St. Thomas, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Durham. The erection of the 
building, says the Gateshead Observer, has been 
carried out by the direction of Mr. John Dobson, 
the architect, but the immediate superintendence 
has been by Mr. D. Birkett, one of Mr. Dobson’s 
pupils. The church consists of nave, north and 
south aisles, communion recess, tower and south 
porch. The style of architecture is the Geometric 
Gothic, and the east window is of five lights. 
There are north, south, and west galleries, lighted 
from gable windows. The length of the building 
is 110 feet ; width, 54 feet; height from floor to 
apex of roof, 54 feet; height of tower to top of 
pinnacles, 100 feet. There are 849 sittings on 
the ground-floor, and 491 in the galleries ; making 
a total of 1,340 sittings, of which 453 are free. 
The church is warmed by hot-water pipes. The 
naves and galleries are lighted by Messrs. Farraday 
& Son’s patent sun-lights, suspended from the 
roof, each containing eighty-one burners. The cost 
of the site and building bas been about 6,700/. 
The contractor for the masons’ work of the build- 
ing was Mr. W. C. Robson; and the contractor 
for the joiners’ work, Mr. James Dunlop. The 
church is situated about 300 yards along Jes- 
mond-road, and will be known as the Jesmond 


master and servant, or master and apprentice, 
except under very extraordinary circumstances. 
The bill was dismissed.— Webd v. England. 

Bankruptcy—Separate Estate.—Where credi- 
tors of a bankrupt firm hold securities which are 
the separate estate of each partner, they are 
entitled to prove against the joint estate for the 
fall amount of their debt, without first realizing 
or giving up the separate securities. But they 
must give up or realize securities which are clearly 
joint property, before they can prove against the 
joint estate.—Re Streatfield, Lawrence, & Co. 

Trade Representations.—A. and B. separately 
carried on business of the same kind. A.’s lease 
expired, and B. procured a lease of the same 
works fifteen months afterwards, excepting certain 
mines, and issued a circular calculated to lead the 
public to think that he had succeeded to A.’s 
business, and was using the same material which 
had been used by A. An injunction was granted 
to A. against B., as B.’s circulars were calculated 
to mislead the public.— Harper v. Pearson. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held on Friday 
evening, the 18th instant, at the house in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. T. Roger Smith, 
president. 

The President referred to the special general meeting of 
the Institute, held on the l4th instant, to consider the 
question of architectural examinations. The substance 
of what passed at the meeting, having been recorded in the 
Builder, was, he said, no doubt well known; and it was 
evident, from the resolutions carried by the Institute, that 
the scheme would be brought to maturity. In connection 
with this subject, the Polytechnic Institation had an- 
nounced their intention of including architecture in their 
Educational Department. It was proposed to have three 
courses, one on the essentials of building (materials and 
construction) ; one on architectural character (the history 
and practice of Classic, Medizval, and Modern styles of 
architecture, with notices of distinguished architects and 
their works) ; and, thirdly, a course on modern practice 
(requirements and methods of working). The President 
also expressed a hope that gentlemen would, if possible, 
attend the modelling class, which he described as a useful 
and practical auxiliary to the student of art. 

Mr. Arthur Smith (honorary treasurer) then read the 
report of Mr. S. C. Capes, on the register. It stated that 
within the last year seventy-five applications had been 
made by assistants, and twenty-seven by architects ; but 
that, as the machinery was far from complete, it would be 
desirable to refer the whole subject to the committee, 
with the view of ascertaining in what manner the register 
might be made more generally available for those 
requiring its assistance. 

Ashort discussion ensued on the subject ; and, some 
suggestions having been made, on the motion of Mr. 
Arthur Allom, the subject was referred to the gencral 
committee ; Mr. Druce suggesting that the register 
sbould be kept at Conduit-street in the charge of the 
honorary treasurer or secretary, and that all applications 
should be made on the ordinary evenings of meeting. 

Mr. Arthur Allom then read a paper on “‘ The Battle of 
the Styles ;"’ to which we shall return. 

At the conclusion the President observed that Mr. 
Allom seemed rather the advocate of peace than of battle 
between the styles. He hoped, however, that the time 
would come when all the styles would be fused into one, 
which might be termed the national style. Such a style 
would depend in a great degree upon construction ; and 
there were new elements—such, for instance, as the use 
of iron, glass, &c.—which would enter largely into it. He 
believed that the change which had taken place of Jate 
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years from the Classic to the Gothic was to be attributed 
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very much to the literature of the age. In the last cen- 
tury, the poets and writers of the time took their illustra- 
tions from the Classic, and the style of our public founda- 
tions showed that Greek and Latin types were the most 
popular. In later years a reaction took place. In Ger- 
many, Géethe, and in England, Sir Walter Scott, did 
much to bring about a taste for the Mediaeval and to encou- 
rage antiquarian predilections. We were now again ina 
transition state: we were no longer a nation of antiqua- 
ries, but we were endeavouring to form what might be 
called a national style. He agreed with the lecturer, that 
the time had arrived for fusing the animosities that pre- 
vailed on the subject of style, and he was sanguine in the 
hope that a style would be established of a distinctive and 
national character. He would, however, impress upon 
students the necessity of devoting themselves to some 
particular style. To be Italian architects they must be 
very good, for the mine of Italian art had been worked so 
much harder than the Gothic, that an architect must be 
a Barry in talent and indnstry to succeed. If, however, 
they would study the works of that great master, as also 
those of Professor Cockerell, they could not fail to derive 
the most beneficial results. 

Mr. Druce said he quite concurred in the desirability of 
students devoting themselves to one particular style, for 
experience showed that the best works had been designed | 
by those who had applied themselves exclusively to either 
Gothic or Classic. The next best works were, in his 
opinion, those buildings which ignored both styles, and 
left the spectator in doubt which style the architect him- 
self inclined to. 


close to the eyes of the beholders might be treated 
in their present fine style, but for the distant 
works I claim a treatment of thicker lines and 
less shading. I trust some of our eminent artists 
may take up this subject at greater length. 
ALPHONSE WARINGTON. 





ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT ENGINEERS 
IN GLASGOW, 

Sirn,—In your issue of the 5th inst., after noticing the 

formation of an ‘‘ Association of Assistant Engineers,” in 


| Glasgow, you ask,—‘‘Is there any good reason why it 
| should not form part of the Institution of Engineers, 
| which could be made to include assistants and pupils?” 


Allow me, as briefly as possible, to state what appears to 
me “ good reason’’ why it should not. 





Mr. Blashill thought we were at length getting out of 
the period of ‘* copyism ;’’ he could not, therefore, agree | 
with those who held that, as art had worked itself out, | 
there was nothing left but to fall back on copies. j 

A vote of thanks having been passed for the paper, | 

The President announced that at the next meeting a | 
paper would be read by Mr. J. A. Bunker on “ Founda- 
tions.” The subject for the class of design would be a 
villa. 





RAILWAY WHEEL TIRES. 

Srr,—Scarcely a week passed after the fearful | 
accident on the Hereford and Shrewsbury railway, | 
before we had another from the same circumtance, 
“the tire breaking,” on the Ross and Hereford 
line. When asking the cause of these accidents, 
you merely receive in reply, “Oh, it was through 
one of the tires breaking,” and there the matter 
rests, no one inquiring into the cause of the break- 
ing, or seeming to care about knowing. A most 
searching inquiry is required on this point. In 
the first place allow me toinform you that the tire 
of the wheel is cast separately from the spokes and 
box: the spokes also are all separate, represent- 
ing a loop of iron, driven into the box, but made 
to fit closely together ; and any one, without look- 
ing closely into them, would think they were all 
in one. The tire of the wheel is fastened to the 
spokes by three rivets only, and these rivets are 
only five-eighths of aninch in diameter: there are 
nine loops to the wheel: three of these only are 
fastened, the other six being loose, and those 
three which are fastened are only secured by the 
rivets being stubbed into the tire for about half 
an inch, Did any one ever hear of such monstrous 
work for a railway carriage wheel? I would pro- 
pose, through your valusble paper, immediate 
iterations in the manufacture, which, if adopted, 
would at once stop any more accidents from the 
tire breaking: they are these, that erery loop should 
be secured to the tire by a mode to be determined 
on, the loops to be ‘riveted together as near the 
tire as possible: should the tire then crack or 
separate at any point, the fastenings would prevent 
its flying open, and hold the wheel together until 
the accident were discovered. G. R. B. A. 





WHY THE EARLY MOSAICS ARE MORE 
EFFECTIVE THAN FRESCO, 
NEARLY all observers must have noticed that 
fresco painting does not strike the eye at a distance 
in the powerful manner of the Byzantine mosaics. 
The fresco paintings of Giotto at Padua one is able 
to go close up to, and one enjoys them; but, if 
viewed from a distance, they become indistinct. 
How much more effective, when thus seen, are the 
works of Cimabue and the Byzantine painters, 
who have more analogy with the mosaicists. This 
seems to me to arise from the peculiar manner of 
drawing. Of course, as painting advanced, more 
care was given to detail, perspective treatment of 
the round and careful shading; whereas the early 
artists produced their effects purely by strong 
lines: they were unacquainted with the finesse of 
later art, but certainly, in their ignorance, pro- 
duced works which at a distance are plainer and 
more striking. Might I, as a comparison, take the 
mosaics at St. Mark’s, Venice, and the fresco works 
of Mr. Dyce at All Saints’, Margaret-street ? I 
do not for one instant decry the merit of these 
latter paintings, but I maintain that fresco paint- 
ing, as it is now practised, and was by Giotto and 
the painters after his time, is not carried out in a 
manner suitable to mural painting when placed at 
a distance from the spectator. The thirteenth 
century glass-painters, as well as the early mo- 
saicists and decorators, produced, by their thick 
lines and absence of fine shading, a work ut once 


I may remark in the outset that the Institution of 
Engineers in Scotland provides for receiving assistants 
and pupils as graduates. Suppose, then, that a young 
man—be he assistant or pupil,—joins that institution : 
what follows? First of all, he has an annual subscription 
of one guinea to pay, and then he is entitled to attend the 
meetings. We shall suppose that on the first night of his 
appearance there a paper is read, mayhap on some simple 
subject, in respect of which, however, he is in profound 
ignorance, or knows but little. Whatis hetodo? “Get 
up and ask for information,’’ you say ; and the suggestion 
seems quite a natural one; but, in the mind of a ‘‘ canny 
Scot,”’ another thought springs up, ‘‘ Perhaps they'll 
laugh at me ;”’ and so he gets into a fix. But apart from 
that, altogether, there is the idea in his mind that he is 
amongst men who are his superiors in point of knowledge, 
and that it would be unfair to annoy them with what to 
them might be a paltry though to him a puzzling ques- 
tion. 

But in what respect will matters be mended in the 
** Association of Assistant Engineers?’? Let us see. A 
member of the Assistants’ Association will be a gainer to 
the extent of 18s. 6d. per annum; and I[ think you will 
admit that that amount is not exactly a trifie to a young 
man—either assistant or pupil,—fighting his way up-hill, 
and having all sorts of demands on his, in many instances, 
rather slender purse for books, class fees, &c. Then, 
again, the members of this association are more on a 
level one with another: you have not the incongruity of 
master and servant meeting together on equal terms. 

Let it not be supposed from what precedes that there 1s 
anything approaching to jealousy of or ill-feeling to the 
Institution of Engineers in Scotland, in the minds of 
those who originated, or of those who are now connected 
with, the Association of Assistant Engineers. Abundant 
proof to the contrary may, 1 think, be found in the fact 
that W. M. Neilson, esq., president of the former, occu- 
pied the chair; and Dr. Rankine (professor of civil engi- 
neering and mechanics in the University of Glasgow), the 
late president, delivered the address at the inaugural 
meeting of the latter, held on the 9th inst. Moreover, 
it is not at all improbable that some plan may be devised, 
in accordance with which the two societies may be amal- 
gamated, whilst each retains its individuality. That, 
however, is a matter for consideration ; and I only refer 
to it for the purpose of stating that the subject is before 
the minds of some, at least, of the members of each 
society. Wa. R. CopLanp, 

President of the Association of Assistant 
Engineers in Glasgow. 

P.S.—I have written the above in my individual not in 
my official capacity. 

*,* This amalgamation is precisely what we suggested. 
There is no reason apparent why the assistants and pupils 
should not, on certain evenings, hold meetings of their 
own, for discussion amongst themselves, 





Pooks Deceibed, 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. New edition: chiefly rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. Edited by Rosert Hunt, 
F.R.S, Illustrated with nearly 2,000 engrav- 
ings on wood, London: Longman & Co, Parts 
13th, 14th, and 15th. 

Part 15th concludes this valuable work, and 

contains the preface and title-pages to the three 

volumes of which it consists. The last three parts 
include articles of some length on the Safety Lamp, 

Sanitary Economy, Steel, Stone—natural and arti- 

ficial, and the Preservation of Stone,—Stoves, 

Tubular Bridges, Turbines, Varnishes, Ventila- 

tion of Mines, Vitrifiable Pigments, Water, 

White-lead, and Zinc; besides other more or less 

extended ones also, on Printing and the Printing 

Machine, Putrefaction, Pyrotechny, Quinine, Re- 

fining Gold and Silver, Rifles, Rope-making, Salt, 

Sewing Machines, Silk Manufacture, Silver, Soap, 

Soda, Spinning, Starch, Sugar, Sulphuric Acid, 

Textile Fabries, Tin, Wax, Weaving, Wine, and 


minor importance or of shorter length. 

There cannot be a question as to the great 
superiority of this work over that of Dr. Ure; 
and indeed it is not with strict propriety that 
it is now called “Ure’s Dictionary ” at all: it is, 
to all intents and purposes, Hunt’s Dictionary ; 
Mr. Hunt having not only been the editor, but, 





to a great extent, the compiler; although with 


Woollen Manufacture; with many others of| pleted some excellent works 


majestic and plain to the sight of the distant be- | important aids, of such men as Dr. Herepath, 
holders, and I would suggest to modern frescoists | Dr. Angus Smith (who wrote the article on 
that they should draw their figures in that same | “Sanitary Cs ,»’ a somewhat new feature in 
pronounced vigorous thick-lined style, but of |such works), Sir r 

course without that stiffness and incorrect ana-| Tylor, Professor Voelcker, of the Agricultural 
tomy which arose from the ignorance of that which | College, Cirencester ; Professor R. D. Thomson, 
is now known to all artists. The works which | the chemist; Mr. G. Ansell, of the Mint; Mr. 
come in the immediate neighbourhood and are | Dafforne, assistant editor of the Art-Jouraal ; 


dliam Armstrong, Mr. Alfred 


Mr. Fairholt, Professor Frankland, Dr. Normandy, 
Mr. Linton, Dr. Noad, and many others,—all able 
and competent men in their several callings, as 
the editor himself is well known to be, not only as 
the keeper of mining records, but as a man of 
science generally, and, therefore, specially compe- 
tent as the editor of such a work as this. 

The book, on the whole, constitutes an important 
and standard addition to the records of the arts 
and sciences. 





Laxton’s Builder’s Price-Book for 1861; con* 
taining upwards of 30,000 Prices. By W. 
Laxton, Architect ; and F. W. Laxton, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. London: Kent & Co. 

The fortieth edition of this well-known Price-book 
appears to have been carefully revised by the 
Messrs. Laxton to meet present circumstances, 
and several useful additions have been made to it. 
It contains, amongst other things, after the text 
of the Building Act, reports of decisions in the 
superior courts, illustrative of its operations. A 
student, who should make this book his pocket- 
companion for a month, and at odd hours read it 
through from beginning to end, would find the 
time had been well employed. It is not possible 
to know everything, but it is absolutely necessary 
to know where to look for information when 
needed. 





VARIORUM. 


In “The Proposed North Fleet Docks” (Effing- 
ham Wilson), Mr. Londe Tabberner further 
advocates the scheme, and gives some observa- 
tions on the past, present, and future wet and dry 
dock accommodation of the port of London. We 
took a favourable view of the proposition when it 
was first published, and see no reason to alter our 
opinion. “The Handy Book on the Relation of 
Landlord and Tenant,” by Mr. J. H. Williams, 
does not go far enough. If there de any branch 
of human knowledge in which “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” it is /aw.——-Amongst 
the books which have reached us is “ Garibaldi, 
and other Poems,” by M. E. Braddon (London, 
Bosworth & Harrison), We like the “other 
poems” better than “ Garibaldi,” and have no 
hesitation in saying, notwithstanding some weak- 
nesses, that they have the ring of true metal. 
They are the work of a poet. We shall 
hear again of Mr. E. Braddon. The cur- 
rent Quarterly Review has an article on “ The 
Iron Manufacture,” wherein stress is very 
properly laid on the importance of obtaining iron 
of the best quality, especially with reference to 
the defence of the country. The writer justly 
says :— 








‘* As far as the pressure of competition has induced the 
makers of first-class iron to lower their standard, it has 
worked ill for the public and for individual traders. That 
each district should make the best iron of which its mate- 
rials are capable is the interest of the country, whose 
supremacy in the iron trade and whose safety depend on 
the quality of its iron; and it is miserable policy for the 
midland manufacturer, who is possessed of good mate- 
rials, to compete in the sale of low-priced iron with the 
worker of inferior minerals who has the advantage ofa 
seaport. Heis beaten by his rival in price, even when 
the demand is plentiful ; and, when it slackens, he is left 
without a market and without a character.”’ 


Much very bad iron has been used, often with 
disastrous results. Low-priced iron is not often 
the cheapest. The New Quarterly gives its 
readers a thick and thin paper on “ English 
Gothic Architecture,” apparently by an amateur. 











Miscellanea, 

Tue tate Mr. H. H. Picxersarmt, ‘Artist. 
We record with great regret the death of Mr. 
H. Hall Pickersgill, eldest son of the Academician 
in the forty-ninth year of his age. He was a 
highly accomplished man, and began his career as 
an historical painter. Circumstances, however 
led him to portraiture, in which he had com. 

l just previously to 
his decease, including a full-length of Mr. Lees, of 
Wolverhampton, intended for the Orphan Asylum 
of that town. He had suffered long from ill health 
and died worn out. He leaves much artistic 
property behind him, including several of his 
best pictures, “The Right of Sanctuary,” “ Faust 


and Margaret,” and others, His amiability and 
goodness endeared him to all who knew him. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE LATE AvGustUs W. Pvarn. 
We are glad to see that the list of contributors 
has been —_— increased, and trust that all 
members of the profession will aid in bringing up 
the amount to the sum required for the contem- 
plated endowment. The total received to this 
time is 9102. 

Gas.—A successful effort has been made on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway to light a pas- 
senger train with gas. The invention is Mr. 
Newall’s (the inventor of continuous railway 
breaks), and the gas is kept in a flexible receiver, 
in the guard’s van, From the van iron tubes 
carry it over the tops of the carriages, the connec- 
tions being made of flexible tubing. Short sus- 
pendersdrop into each compartment of the carriages 
to brackets and glass globes.——The works for the 
lighting of Jarrow with gas have just been com- 
pleted by Messrs. H. & J. H. Little, of Newcastle, 
the engineers and contractors. The works are from 
plans by Mr. John H. Little. Improvements 
are being rapidly made in and about the town of 
Tuam, according to the Galway Vindicator. A 
few months ago the Athenry and Tuam Railway 
was opened, and buildings, in connection there- 
with, erected. Mr. F. Nicoll, the secretary of 
that company, started a gas company, with a 
capital of 3,0007. A site for the works was ob- 
tained, and the directors advertised for plans, 
offering 2 premium of 15/. for the best. The plans 
of Mr. W. Daniel, of Dublin, obtained the pre- 
mium. Mr, Daniel also obtained the contracts 
for the erection of the works, which he has com- 
pleted, and the town was lighted on the 7th inst. 

Lzeavinc Work witnHovt Notice. — William 
White, a mason, who had been engaged upon the 
extensive erections going on at Welbeck Abbey, 
was the plaintiff, at Worksop, in a case in which he 
sought to obtain from Mr. A. Dennett, Gipsy-hill, 
Whitwell, contractor, a sum of 13s. 1d. wages 
he alleged to be due to him. The defendant is 
the contractor for some portion of the premises 
now in course of erection at Welbeck Abbey, 
and the plaintiff was employed as a mason. 
According to the plaintiff's own showing, he had 
left his work without giving the least notice, in 
consequence of a dispute that had taken place 
between one of the foremen and his brother. 
He did not return to his work again, but sued 
for the amount due up to the time he left. 
Mr. Dennett, who was present to answer the 
charge, was not called upon to reply, his Honour 
remarking that if a man chose to leave his work 
without a word having been spoken to him he 
could not support his claim, and he must be non- 
suited. ‘White was nonsuited accordingly. 








ARCHITECTURAL PHoToGRaPHic ASSOCIATION. 
On Tuesday Mr. Joseph Bonomi read an able 
paper “On the Egyptian Photographs in the 
Exhibition,”—being the first of the series. We 
are forced to postpone notice of it. On Tuesday 
next, Mr. I’Anson will comment on the photo- 
graphs of French Renaissance architecture. 

VaNBRUGH.—In the course of some very inte- 
resting papers from Kimbolton Castle, Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon prints in the last number of the 
Atheneum (1734) several letters from Sir John 
Vanbrugh. Some of our readers who collect 
matter concerning the dramatist-architect may be 
glad to know where to find them. 

Fatt oF a GIRDER PLATFORM AT LIVERPOOL. 
The traffic of the dock branch of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway, at Liverpool, has been im- 
peded in consequence of the fall of a high level 
platform, upon which, in shunting, an engine and 
tender had been allowed to pass, along with some 
waggons. The unusual weight caused the girders 
(brittle with the frost, perhaps) to give way, and 
a portion of the platform, with the engine and 
tender, were precipitated into the street below. 
The fireman was killed on the spot, and the engine- 
driver severely scalded. From the adjourned pro- 
ceedings at the inquest, it appears that the driver 
was quite aware of the risk, and very properly 
refused to place his engine on the platform, which 
was only intended for waggons; but he was 
ordered by the banksman to do so. Mr. J. New- 
lands, engineer for the borough of Liverpool, said 
he had made a rough calculation sufficiently near 
to guide him in the opinion he was about to offer. 
He was of opinion that the girder, taking into 
consideration all its circumstances of dead and 
passing weight, had not a great amount of 
strength to spare beyond what was required to 
support the dead weight of the superstructure. 
It required no proof to show what would be the 
effect of a heavy moving load upon the girder. 
Mr. Newlands said he would present the exact 
details at the next meeting. An important qtes- 
tion would be raised by the inquiry, because such 
structures as that platform were specially ex- 
empted from the power given to the local autho- 
rities by the Building Act. In this Mr. Rishton, 
the borough surveyor, concurred. He said he 
raised the question some years ago as to whether 
such [structures were exempt from the operation 
of the local authority, and it was ruled against 
him. Since that time he had never taken any 
supervision of the buildings of the whole of the 
railway in the borough. 

State OF Montrose: Dereat oF ATTEMPT 
To Drarn 11.—A ten days’ conflict, says the Mon- 


A Year’s TrapE.—In 1859, says the Times, |trose Review,—speaking sadly and somewhat 


the American continent, with Cuba and the | 


ashamedly, in regard to this important question,— 


West Indies, took 40,000,000/. of our produce | has terminated in the defeat of the proposed drain- 


and manufactures; and India, Singapore, and 
Ceylon, with Australia and China, 37,000,000/. 
more. To these countries we disposed of nearly 
30,000,000/. of cotton goods and yarn out 
of the whole 48,000,000/, exported. For our 
iron we found our principal market in the United 
States (3,000,000/.), and also for tin ga 
and hardware (above 1,000,000/. of each) ; for our 
leather and saddlery in Australia (1,000,000/.) ; 
agricultural implements in Australia and in Russia; 
beer in India (777,378/.) and Australia (660,358/.); 
butter in Australia (342,914/.); earthenware in 
the United States (600,000/.). Our exports to the 
whole world, however, made no progress in 1859. 
In most European countries the demand for our 
produce was slack. France took 1,391,000 tons of 
coal, and 493,083/. worth of copper. There was 
a considerable increase in our trade with Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark ; and Russia took more of 
our produce by nearly 1,000,000/., raising her 
demand for machinery to 1,000,000/., and for iron 
to 1,200,000. Our entire imports for 1859 
(179,182,355/.) were not far from 15,000,000/. 
above those of the previous year, and our exports 
(our own produce 130,411,5291,, foreign and colo- 
nial produce 25,281,446/.—in all 155,692,975/.) 
were 16,000,000/. above those of the previous 
year; the returns of the value of our imports in- 
cluding freight. In conducting this trade 26,520 
visits were paid to our ports by British vessels, 
and 22,351 by foreign. The totals require such 
figures to express them as were never until now 
employed to set forth a year’s trade.of a nation. 
The world beyond the seas, civilized and uncivilized, 
sent to our shores on an average every day mer- 
chandize of the value of nearly 500,000/., and to 
bring it to us nearly 1,000 ships came into our 
ports every week, ‘The exports of our produce in 
1859 amounted to about 4/. 10s. per individual 
inhabitant of the kingdom: twenty years 
they were not 2/. A more wonderful story was 
never told. 





| age scheme, and the probable delay of all schemes 


for some time to come. The excitement equalled 


that of the Reform Bill time, as the oan! 


ironically and bitterly remarks. There was this 
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Corn Excuayer Competition: Bury Sr. 
EpMUNDS.—The designs sent in Competition are 
now before the Town Council, who, it may be 
hoped, will call in professional assistance to adju- 
dicate. 

THE British Musevm.—The Department of 
Antiquities at the British Museum is to be divided 
into three sections, which will be placed under the 
care of Mr. Birch, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Vaux 
respectively. 

GATEWAY, READING ABBEY. — Once more the 
authorities of Reading have decreed that the 
ancient Abbey gateway, to which we have several 
times directed attention, shall be taken down: 
1,600/. are needed, it is said, for its restoration, 
and the subscriptions amount to only 600/. If 
the people of Reading would but reflect on the 
value of oldjlandmarks,—of objects which serve to 
distinguish their town from the new settlements 
of the day,—there would be no difficulty in raising 
the money required. Better do the work par- 
tially, and wait to get more money, than irre- 
trievably destroy. A fancy fair, a ball, or concert, 
would do something to increase the funds. 

ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF ScoTLAND.— 
On the 21st a meeting of Fellows of the Institute 
was held, for the purpose of resuming considera- 
tion of the propositions made by the British In- 
stitute of Architects on the subject of a diploma 
for the profession. Mr. J. Dick Peddie presided. 
After considerable discussion, it was remitted to 
a small committee to prepare a series of resolu- 
tions, to be submitted to a general meeting, em- 
bodying the unanimously-expressed opinion of the 
meeting, to the effect that the profession should 
be regularly organized by the constitution of a 
chartered body or otherwise, membership being 
open to Fellows of this Institute and other archi- 
tects possessing like qualifications. It was also 
the opinion of the meeting that a curriculum of 
study and an examining body should be instituted. 
—Scotsman. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CoTTAGES FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL LaABOURERS.—The Premier has given a 
decided push to the movement for the improve- 
ment of country cottages, by his advocacy of it 
at Romsey, in conjunction with his able relative, 
the Right Hon. Mr. Cowper, who also delivered 
an excellent address on the subject, in which he 
urged it mainly on the ground of its profitable 
nature to the improvers no less than to the in- 
dwellers of the cottages, instancing the proceed- 
ings of the Hastings Society, that at Redhill, and 
the Windsor Association, all of which have been 
returning good per-centages of free profit. The 
improved health and increased energies of the 
labourers would constitute a no less important 
and profitable result to farmers and landed pro- 
prietors. The movement is now in active progress 
in Scotland, and a large and influential meeting 
has just been held at Edinburgh, where resolu- 
tions in favour of its objects have been passed ; 
and, to carry out these objects, a committee has 


difference, however, between the Reform and the | been appointed, including influential names, such 
drainage questions, that the majority were Re-| asthe Earl of Southesk and Lord Kinnaird, Mr. 
formers in the former case, but obstructives in the | Wemyss, M.P., and various others. The annual 
latter. The bill-sticking exhortations of the dirty | meeting of the Association for Promoting Improve- 
party were stunning and sublime. ° “ Ratepayers! | ment in the Dwellings and Domestic Condition of 
You are called to come forward! Do so nodly (!)| Agricultural Labourers in Scotland has also been 
and use your influence to put a check on the pre-| held at Edinburgh, the Duke of Buccleuch pre- 
vailing tendency which exists to lay burdens on | siding. 


the people, grievous to be borne!” and all for | 


Tue Late Strike: ConsprRacy OF WORKMEN. 


“whims or doubtful experiments,”—“ mere delu- | In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 19th inst., 
sion,’—“ cunning device of the enemy,” and so | the case of the Queen v. Walsby came again under 
on, These “noble” fellows might be fairly asked | review. This, it may be recollected, was a convic- 
whether the typhus and other fevers which have | tion under the Combination Act, 6th of George 
been so fully proved to prevail in undrained and | IV., cap. 129, before Mr. Corrie, the police magis- 


dirty towns like Montrose be not “burdens” and 
“ grievous to be borne;” but the pachydermitous 

hides of these blind leaders of the blind are far too 

thick to be pricked to the quick by any force of evi- 

dence of this description. That class of animals too 

much loves to “ wallowin the mire,” for any hope of 
ever cleansing them, otherwise than “ against the 
grain.” Such was the impatience of both parties, 
when the votes were taken, to anticipate the re- 
sult, that “the boxes, which were understood to 
be of equal bulk, along with the contents, were 
weighed, when the one containing the votes for 
‘no drainage ’ was found to have a preponderance 
of four pounds!” Loud huzzas greeted the an- 
nouncement, with “three cheers for the cham- 
pion,”—of dirt and disease,—“ Mr. John Dow.” 
There were 229 yotes (rental 6,173/.) for drainage, 
and 1,326 (rental 8,983/.) against it. The local 
police commissioners have therefore felt obliged to 
abandon the attempt, for the present, to scrub the 
uncleanly Montrosians; and a place more un- 
cleanly — we may add, speaking from personal 
observation—does not exist between that and this 
so far as we have seen. 


trate. The information charged the defendant 
with endeavouring by threats to force i ‘iilip 
Anley to limit the description of his workmen; 
and the point reserved for the consideration of 
the court was whether what passed between the 
convicted workman and his master amounted in 
point of law to a threat. After a protracted argu- 
ment, their lordships delivered judgment seriatim, 
to the effect that the conviction must be upheld. 
This was clearly an attempt to coerce a master by 
a threat of doing something which was likely to 
operate to his injury. It was not the case of one 
man going to his master and saying, if you don’t 
discharge So-and-so or such and such persons I 
must leave you, but it was the joint declaration of 
several persons placing before their master an 
alternative that must work injuriously for him. 
Inasmuch as it purported to drive others out of 
employment the combination in question clearly 
amounted to a conspiracy, and therefore to an 
illegal proceeding. It was a well-known rule 
of law that what one man might do a number 
of men could not do, Conviction upheld accord- 





ingly. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THEATRICAL STAGEs.—An 
interesting problem for architects is the adaptation 
of hydraulic pressure to stage machinery, to which 
we take this opportunity of calling their attention. 

Free Lectvres on Music.—The Gresham lec- 
tures on music will be delivered by Professor 
Taylor in the theatre of the college, Basinghall- 
street, on the evenings of Tuesday and Thursday 
next, the 29th and 31st instant, each evening at 
seven precisely. The lectures will be illustrated 
by a choir of vocalists, accompanied by Mr. Turle 
(organist of the Abbey) on the pianoforte. The 
doors open at half-past six, and no tickets are 
required. 

Forr1Gn CornaGE.—The Government of Victor 
Emmanuel has determined to issue a new bronze 
coinage, which is to be struck in Milan. The 
number of coins required is far greater than the 
amount of our own coinageof bronze now executing. 
Messrs. Ralph Heaton & Sons, of the Mint, Bir- 
mingham, have obtained the contract, and will 
require to produce 732,000 pieces per day, com- 
mencing on the Ist of April, 1861. 

Mr. Tomas J. Hit1’s Drawine CLAssEs.— 
The drawings by pupils of Mr. Hill’s establishment, 
recently exhibited, were about 700 in number. 
Prizes were allotted as follows :—Ist prize. For the 
best architectural drawing, Mr. Baillie.—2nd prize. 
For the best perspective drawing, Mr. Seaman.— 
3rd prize. For the best ornamental drawing, Mr. 
S. Pipe—4th prize. For the best constructive 
drawing, Mr. A. Hertags. Amongst the other 
advanced pupils were Messrs. Walton, Webb, 
Lawrence, Rivett, Winter, Henderson, Willefer, 
Brittain, and Brawn. 

CoaL-CELIAR PiatTeEs.—It is satisfactory to 
observe that attempts are now being made to 
improve these frequently dangerous nuisances. 
The many serious accidents that occur through 
the ordinary coal-hole plate, either from the plate 
itself being worn thin on the edges, or from the 
edges of the stone being rounded from use, 
causing it to shift and turn up when trodden 
on, have induced Messrs. Hayward, Brothers, of 
Union-street, Borough, to draw our attention to 
an improved patent coal-hole plate, in which a 
flange is designed to prevent the chance of such 
mishaps, by rendering it impossible for the plate 
to turn on one side, until it has been raised per- 
pendicular for more than 2 inches; and this, it 


Town TELeGRaPuinc.—The London District 
Telegraph Company now have upwards of fifty 
stations open for messages in and around London, 
and about ten more ready for opening as soon as 
the out-door work can be completed. The com- 
pany’s works are being proceeded with rapidly, 
but they have necessarily been delayed by the 
severity of the weather. About 150 young women 
will be employed as clerks. 

THE Ist MippiEsEx ENGINEER VOLUNTEER 
Corps.—This corps is now nearly 600 strong, and it 
possesses 2 band of upwards of ory “Ac unteer 
musicians, The major commandant, MacLeod of 
MacLeod, states, in a printed circular recently 
issued, that the 1st Company, in which are many 
architects, civil engineers, Xc., is at present below 
its full complement. It is desirable (he adds) that 
the vacancies should be filled, as far as possible, by 
gentlemen holding these professions, as their edu- 
cation renders them specially qualified for the 
kindred duties of military engineering ; but others 


| of liberal education are invited to volunteer. The 


2nd, or Art-Students’ Company, is also, it seems, 
below its maximum. 

“SrzaM SUPERSEDED.”—A French experi- 
menter, M. Hirn, according to the London Review, 
has devised a mechanical arrangement, by means 
of which he proposes to make use of the enormous 
power exerted when a mixture of coal gas and air 
is set fire to. The violent explosion, which it is 
well known takes place under these circumstances, 
is to be confined in a strong cylinder fitted with a 
piston ; and the latter, being driven up and then 
drawn back again at each ignition, communicates 
motion to the other parts of the machine. The 
gaseous mixture is exploded by means of the 
electric spark, Explosive sources of motive-power, 
however, are not very manageable in connection 
with mechanism. 

Man OF MANY TRADES.—The Worcestershire 
Chronicle mentions the death, at Abbott’s. Mor- 
ton, in that county, of Mr. Richard Garfield, 
aged 61 years,—a man of varied abilities. He 
was born and bred at Abbott’s Morton, and was 
chiefly self-taught. He could perform excellent 
work, either as blacksmith, carpenter, joiner, 
cooper, stone-mason, bricklayer, painter, white- 
washer, or paper-hanger. He could dig out the 
foundation of a house, perform all the stone- 
mason’s and bricklayer’s work, make all the door 





seems, cannot take place unless released from 
below, as the play of the chain would never exceed | 
half an inch ; and, as a further improvement, they 
suggest the use of a cast-iron ring, which is | 
cemented into the pavement, thereby preserving 
the edges of the opening. 

A NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
Hants.—At Christchurch, in Hampshire, a meet- 
ing was recently held for the purpose of forming a 
new archzological association, at the suggestion 
of the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. Sir G. E. Pocock, 
Bart., was in the chair. Mr. Walcott pointed out 
the many objects of archwological and literary 
interest in the neighbourhood, and it was unani- 
mously resolved that an association be constituted, 
to be caJled the “Christchurch Archwological 
Association.” Sir George E. Pocock, Bart., was 
elected president ; the Rev. Z. Nash, vice-presi- 
dent; the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., hon. 
secretary; Mr. J. Druitt, local secretary ; Mr. J. 
Lemmon, curator. The ordinary meetings of the 
association it is proposed should be held quarterly. 
Many members, effective as well as honorary, have 
joined the association. 

ProposED ENLARGEMENT OF THE SUFFOLK 
(GENERAL HospitaL.—Very considerable and costly 
alterations and additions are contemplated at the 
Suffolk General Hospital, including the erection of 
a range of buildings extending nearly the whole 
length of the ground from east to west, or about 
240 feet, the present frontage being about 120 
feet. This range will consist of a ground and 
first floor, having at the west end a female ward 
for eighteen beds on each floor, and at the east 
end a male ward for twenty beds on each floor, the 
former measuring 69 feet by 23 feet, the latter 78 

feet by 23 feet. Each ward will be provided 
with a nurse’s room, scullery, and apparatus-room, 
and also with a bath-room and other conveniences. 
They will be approached by one central staircase. 
The result of these alterations, if carried into 
effect, will be to give the hospital 100 beds, with 
1,300 cubic feet of air to each patient. The insuf- 
ficiency of space, it is stated, is now known to be 
the cause of the erysipelas and hospital malaria so 
often prevailing. We are unable to judge from 
these particulars if the plan proposed be a wise 
one and likely to lessen the “ erysipelas and hospi- 
tal malaria so often prevailing.” We sincerely 
hope that the latest teaching on the subject has 
been or will be listened to. 


frames and window frames, make all the doors, 
put on the roof, lay all the floors, whether of 


| brick, boards, or stone, put on all locks, do all the 


blacksmith’s work required for every part of the 
house, paint and paper the house, and make it fit 


| for the residence of a genteel family: all this he 


would perform in the most workmanlike manner. 
He might be seen one day hanging very heavy 
gates, and the next day executing very nice 
joiner’s work, painting, kc. Had Garfield lived 
in a more thickly-populated place, he might have 
achieved great success in business; but; living in 
a quiet country village like Abbott’s Morton, his 
talents were almost buried. He was greatly re- 
spected by all. 

Tue Street Tramway Movement. — The 
Lambeth vestry have resolved, by a majority of 
twelve, “ That-Mr. Train be allowed to lay down 
a single line of rails, with proper sidings, from 
Westminster-bridge, as far as St. George’s parish, 
Southwark, to Newington, upon the conditions set 
forth in the report upon the subject submitted to 
the vestry, and such other condition as the vestry 
may consider necessary.” Adjoining parishes, it 
seems, have been awaiting the Lambeth decision, 
and will now probably also agree to the laying 
down of Train’s tramways, That a system of 
street tramways throughout the metropolis would 
be a decided convenience to the public, there can 
be little doubt ; but whether Mr. Train’s present 
plan be the best remains to be seen. A plan whereby 
omnibuses could run either on or off the tramwa 
would perhaps be the most convenient for the 
public; but this is not the case with Mr. Train’s 
arrangements. His omnibuses at Birkenhead have 
been provokingly delayed by ill-natured cabmen, 
walking their cabs in front, and by waggons stand- 
ing across the line; and, as the omnibuses or cars 
can only run in the grooves, their course in these 
cases is liable to be purposely and unnecessarily 
checked. Could they run off or on, as suitable, 
no such system of annoyance might be attempted: 
as it is, it may not be easy to put a complete stop 
to it either at Birkenhead or in London. The 
Metropolitan General Omnibus Company will have 
no scruple in “ nursing” the new cars and carrying 
such annoyance and obstruction to any extreme, 
as long and as provokingly as the law will allow 
of ; at least, such is the reputation their peculiar 
style of management has earned for them in the 
public estimation. 


TENDERS 
For the New Corn Exchange, Leeds. Mr. Cuthbert 
Brodrick, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
For Bricklayer’s and Mason’s Work. 





Nichols ...ccccsscccescvecsces 27,880 0 0 
Wd .cccccccccccccccccescecs 7,692 0 0 
Shaftoe .....sscccvcccvesevece 7,584 0 0 
Whitely ...cccccvcessecscecece 6,300 0 0 
MGEY cccocesereccccvecccsccce 6,114 00 
For Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work, 
Winn & Pawson ......e0see0es 4,444 0 0 
SMW ccduccvucbsaseveceseaced 3,999 10 0 
BEBO: oc cvccders be cvteen seve 3,922 0 oO 
For Painter’s Work, 
Wood & Son.....s06. adoeveses 222 0 
Kershaw. .....seseveceeesseecs 200 0 0 
JACKSON 20s cosccsseccorseccce 180 0 0 
For Plumber's and Glawier's Work. 
Solan TH oa sda vs vied cececcse 1,200 0 0 
Braithwaite & My@rs.e....s+++ 1,029 3 6 
BROT vcccccvcsecccosenveccos’ 957 68 0 
For Iron-founder’s Work. 
WERION 6a i ce icdnsscccave vi 1,102 0 5} 
Nelson & Sons........00+se008 650 0 0 
Singleton & Tennant .......... 589 19 7 
For Plasterer’s Work. 
Branton & Son.......eeeseeees 510 0 9 
BBAMEOR 0s oc cccccscccssccesece 380 0 8 
Ran 374 0 6 
349 0 06 
335 0 0 
Wilson & Son .......+. @rcosce 318 15 @ 
For Slater’s Work. 

WR Soetivessesoneeesoces 350 0 0 
PES fAwdeléee vAwerdscaeesedve 301 6 6 
Tenders for the Whole of the Work. 
BE cisidesevade's pce decest £13,999 10 6 
WRI nc ds cccavenccosccseves 13,000 0 0 
Addy (accepted)...........006 12,529 0 0 
Amount of lowest separate tenders.. @12,383 1 1 





For alterations and additions to premises, High-street, 
Deptford. Mr. H. J. Lanchester, architect. Quantities 


supplied :-— 
Prichard & Shetton ........... £640 @ 0 
EMGREE. cnosagensececcscenccsesece 599 0 0 
THOMIPOOM, 00 6cd ce cccsedccvedese 596 0 0 
COUT, son cco cenn toscee saueve 589 0 0 
Penny (accepted)........seee+e06 587 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.C. B. (shall have attention).—W. D. F.—T. M. (the suggestion does 
not seem to us to meet the case).—One Behind the Scenes.—V. & W.— 
J. B.—H. T.—8. E. M.—H. H. (Kamptulicon would probably answer 
the purpose).— W. M. M.—W, L.—W. G. (forced uniformly to decline). 
—M. C. (ditto).—P. (ditto).— Building Act (next week).—Dr. M. (ditto) , 
—J. C.—Q E. D. (it is well spoken of).—J. B. Salford.—8S. T. (too 
late).—G.—G, E. P.—A. B.; Chirk @ilver & Co.)\—A Competitor (in 
type).—G. P.—Lambeth.—T. B. D.— « « (the direction was as on our 
first).—N. C. 8.—S. E. (there is not “an hitectural circulating 

library.” Its desirability has been often urged).—A. B. (consult a 

respectable patent agent).—L. J. P.—Country Subscriber (no rule as to 
distance has been laid down. No “ damage” must be done to neigh- 

bour). 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


At a Meeting of the Board of Works for the 
Whitechapel District, held at the Office of the 
Board, No. 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, on 
Monday, the 21st day of January, 1861, at 
6 o’clock, p.m. ‘. . ° ° ° - 
It was moved by Mr. Jenkins, seconded by 
Mr. Thompson, and 

Resolved unanimously, that, havi heard 
Messrs. Mowlem’s statement, the is now 
convinced that the declining Messrs. Mowlem’s 
contract arose out of mistake, and that Messrs. 
Mowlem’s honour as practical men remains unim- 
peached, 

It was moved by Mr. Outhwaite, seconded by 
Mr. Simmons, and 

Resolved, that a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tion be certified by the Clerk and sent to Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co., to be by them used in such manner 
as they may think proper. 

I certify the above to be a true extract from the 
Minutes of the Board. 


(Signed) 


Five Art ORNAMENTATION OF WATCHES,— 
“ Perhaps there is no article of personal ornament 
and utility that admits of greater scope for the 
display of a cultivated artistic taste than the 
ornamentation of the dials and backs of watches. 
Countless designs displaying the greatest in- 
genuity are still the characteristic of the English 
manufacturer’s productions, while designs of a 
higher order of merit are but rarely to be met 
with. The buyer’s desideratum is to find an es- 
tablishment where will be presented to him ample 
choice of artistic designs. It is, therefore, with 
pleasure that we can name the locale of such an 
establishment. It is that of Mr. J. W. Benson, 
situate at 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill.”— Morning 
Herald. 

Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for two 
— is descriptive of every construction of 
watch now made. Watches safe by post to all 














ALFRED TuRNER, Clerk. 











parts of the globe.— Advertisement. 
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